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LORD GARLFORD'S FREAK. 



CHAPTER I. 




A MAYORS FIRMNESS. 

UST one word, Mr. Eagles, if you 
please, sir/ 

' Now then, what can I do for 



you 



9 



Standing on the doorstep of his own resi- 
dence, a large red-brick mansion with stone 
facings, Mr. Eagles had in one hand a latch- 
key, that moment abstracted from his pocket, 
and in the other an open umbrella, with which 
he was endeavouring to shelter himself from 
a pelting shower that had just begun to fall. 
' Be quick, there's a good man ! ' he added 
impatiently. 

VOL. I. A 
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The ' good man ' was hastening up through 
the rain as fast as his fat legs could carry 
him ; his brawny figure, heavy features, and 
sinewy hands giving unmistakable evidence, 
in spite of the silk hat and black broadcloth 
he had donned for the occasion, that he was 
none other than a knight of the cleaver. 
Clothes and hat were alike greasy, though he 
was in his best attire ; and his thin raven hair 
was shining from the liberal application of 
suet taken from his own shop. The butcher, 
still panting with his exertions, now stopped 
and said, 

1 IVe been hangin' about pretty near all day, 
your worship, to get five minutes' talk with 
you.' 

' Then you might have been better em- 
ployed, my man. You should have known, 
Wabsale, that municipal duties would detain 
me until six o'clock. I have but just now 
left St. John's Hall, and was at this moment 
about to open my own door.' 

'Would your worship mind lettin' me go 
into your house with you ? What I has to 
say is himportant.' 

' Humph ! ' 
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Mr. Eagles was well protected by his um- 
brella ; but the heavy drops, descending ver- 
tically through the still atmosphere of a May 
evening, were beating a tatoo, like lively 
drumsticks, on the uncovered crown of the 
butcher's hat, and his substantial person was 
fast becoming drenched, and pitiable to look 
upon. Hence his modest appeal. The other, 
however, was manifestly loath to admit him 
to the sanctuary of his own dwelling. 

' Come another day, Wabsale, can't you ? ' he 
asked with some asperity. 

1 But it's pressin', Mr. Eagles ; it is indeed.' 

The butcher's position was on a pebbled 
causeway that ran between the mansion and 
a low stone-wall skirting a trim, well-kept 
churchyard. Another larger churchyard lay 
a little to the east, and both were thickly 
planted with chestnut and lime trees, then 
putting forth tender green leaves that were 
shivering in the rain, but yet fragrant with 
the breath of spring. Mr. Eagles' house was 
the end one in Cathedral Row, an imposing 
line of buildings, the abodes of manufacturers, 
doctors, and solicitors. The neighbourhood 
was quiet, retired, and highly respectable. At 
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the western end of the Row, next to this 
red-brick house, was a third churchyard en- 
closed from the causeway by lofty iron pali- 
sades, and continuing to the foot of a gentle 
declivity, where respectability ended, and home- 
liness if not vulgarity began, since here was a 
double row of antiquated shambles called 
Butchers' Lane, where Wabsale and his fra- 
ternity dwelt. 

But though the man's home was so near, 
he could not be decently sent back through 
such a deluge as was now pelting and rebound- 
ing with loud splashes from the innumerable 
gravestones around. Mr. Eagles, therefore, 
with a low growl inserted his latch-key in the 
door, and pushing it open, bade him enter the 
house. In the hall the butcher shook himself 
like a Newfoundland dog, modestly tilted the 
wet upon his silk hat into the umbrella stand, 
and after gazing a moment or two with his 
mouth open at two large bronze figures bear- 
ing lamps (not yet lighted), at several oil paint- 
ings in ponderous gilt frames, and other articles 
of luxury in the vestibule, he was ushered up- 
stairs into the library. Here he stood close to 
the door, his small black eyes winking and 
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blinking ; wiping the moisture from his face 
and his dripping clothes with his handker- 
chief. 

" Now then, Wabsale, you have a favour to 
ask, I suppose ? ' 

The master of the house, opening the con- 
versation thus in a loud and somewhat harsh 
voice, stepped nimbly up to the hearthrug, 
and turning his back to the fireplace, where 
a small fire was burning (for the spring was 
a cold one), he stood holding his coat tails 
in his hands. 

Mr. Eagles was short of stature and 
lightly built. For a man who had seen 
considerably more than fifty winters, he was 
surprisingly quick and active in his move- 
ments. His keen blue eyes were full and 
prominent, the nose large, the forehead high 
and receding, the head nearly bald, the lower 
part of his face, which was covered by a 
trimly cut grey beard, denoting much energy 
and resolution. Here was a man (you would 
say) with many good sterling qualities, but 
who could, when the occasion called for it, 
heartily endorse the Bismarkian sentiment 
touching the efficacy of blood and iron ; a 
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man not likely, perhaps, to put too much 
faith in the softer and more philanthropic 
principles that usually govern the actions of 
the weaker portion of mankind. Not a 
likely person, either, to yield to such appeals as 
the tradesman was about to address to him. 

' Now then, Wabsale, you have a favour to 
ask, I suppose ? ' 

c It's my son Saul, your worship — ' 

* Stop ! ' 

Mr. Eagles was no mean tactician. He 
knew it was occasionally advisable, when 
hard pressed, to carry the war into the 
enemy's country ; so, having thus checked 
the other's advance he continued, — 

'There is another matter I wish to speak 
to you about, Wabsale. Some complaints 
have been made against you to the corporation.' 

' Agen me, Mr. Eagles ? why, what in the 
name o' patience ha' / done ? ' 

' Well, perhaps no more than the other 
tradesmen in your lane : the complaint ap- 
plies to them all. I refer to your practice 
of slaughtering beasts upon your own pre- 
mises, instead of in the public shambles out- 
side the town erected for the purpose.' 
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'As to that, your worship, p'raps we're 
wrong, and p'raps we aint/ replied the butcher, 
with the mingled dignity and meekness of 
one whose esprit de corps is here somewhat 
at variance with his interests in regard to 
the matter he had in hand. ' But its just 
'ere, Mr. Eagles,' he went on, pointing a fat 
forefinger at the window, in the direction of 
a grey weather-beaten edifice across the church- 
yard. 'When royalty used to be feasted by 
the corporation in St. John's 'all over theer,' 
said the butcher, proudly, ' it was a Wabsale 
as purvided the joints for the royal table 
three hundred years ago, and he got a royal 
charter granted him, purtectin' the butchers, 
and grantin' 'em privileges for all futur time 
to come. I'm afraid, Mr. Eagles, as you 
can't touch us, neither you nor all the halder- 
men, council-men, an' burgesses in Daven- 
stone. The law an' the charter purtects us.' 

' I know it,' returned the other ; ' but your 
practice, carried on as it is in the centre of 
the town, before gaping crowds of idlers and 
children, is a nuisance nevertheless, and must 
be abated, if we have to appeal to Parlia- 
ment for the purpose.' 
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' Very well, Mr. Eagles/ 

1 1 say we are fully resolved upon this. 
For five hundred years the corporation of 
this city have been endeavouring to put down 
this practice. Listen ! ' he continued, reading 
from a large book that he had quickly placed 
upon the secretaire, and opened. f Here is 
an enactment of a court leet held in the year 
fourteen hundred and nineteen : — " It is ordered 
that no butcher be permitted to kill beasts 
within the city!" Hitherto, Wabsale, our 
efforts have always been unavailing ; but we 
shall, now adopt stringent means, and if neces- 
sary, as I said, shall obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of enforcing the measures 
we have adopted.' 

4 I don't want to do nothing as is unlawful, 
sir/ replied the butcher with a pacific air, 
adding humbly, 'as I was a-saying, it's my 
son Saul I've come about, your worship.' 

1 You mean, I suppose, the young man 
who was sworn in a freeman in my presence 
the other day ? ' 

' The same, your worship. I was thinkin' 
as p'raps you would kindly 'elp him forrard 
a bit.' 
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1 In what way, Wabsale ? ' 

1 Its just here, sir. Your worship is the 

1 

mayor o' this 'ere town of Davenstone — ' 

1 Well ? ' 

' As I was sayin', your worship is our mayor, 
and a right, straight-forrard, go-ahead gentle- 
man we finds you — one as knows common 
sense when you hears it/ continued the butcher, 
meekly rubbing his fat hands together, and 
speaking in a thick husky voice; 'your wor- 
ship is likewise the cheerman o' the trustees 
to Sir Barnabus Breem's estate, which he 
left it three hunderd years ago for the 
benefit o' such young men o' this 'ere town 
as might be startin' in life, and needed a 
loan of fifty pounds — ' 

1 Yes ! Go on/ 

'They might have a loan o* fifty pounds, 
without interest, for nine years, if so be as they 
could find three good securities to back 'em.' 

' And do you want the loan of a " city fifty," 
as it is called, for your son Saul, Wabsale ? ' 

1 If your worship would be so kind/ 

1 Humph ! ' 

* I think, your worship, as the other trustees 
would all be willin', if so be as you was/ 
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' Have you applied to them ? ' 

1 My son sent in a paper filled up in the 
reg'lar way, sir, but he ain't got any answer 
yet. If you would like to see Saul about it, 
Mr. Eagles/ he added eagerly, ' I could fetch 
him in the waggin' of a lamb's tail/ 

'You need not take the trouble, I assure 
you. We can settle this matter without him. 
But tell me, who are his sureties ? ' 

'Well, sir, of course I'm one on 'em myself. 
A father couldn't do less, your worship. My 
lad comes to me one day as I was a-slaughterin/ 
and he says, says he, " Dad, will you back me 
in it?" "Surely," says I, "I'll stand by you 
now and for ever ; " ' and the soft-hearted knight 
of the cleaver wiped a tear away with the sleeve 
of his best black coat. 

I ^nd who are the other two sureties ? " 
asked the mayor, sternly. 

' Giles Moonbeam is oije, your worship/ 

I I don't remember the name. What is he ? ' 
' A fishmonger, your worship ; he lives in 

Small Street/ 

' And who is the third bondsman ? ' 

' Mr Pitcherley, the saddler, sir.' 

' Humph ! I know him ! Well, you see, 
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Wabsale, there is some doubt in my mind 
about this case of your son's — ' 

' None as / knows on, Mr Eagles — ' 

€ But there is — ' 

1 Mr. Eagles, it's jest here. I knows the 
rights on it well enough. There's heaps o' 
money lyin' idle in the Davenstone Bank as 
belongs to this 'ere estate left by Sir Barnabas 
— one o' the best and kindest men that ever 
stepped — for to benefit this 'ere town ; and he 
meant it to be lent about in sums of fifty 
pounds to poor chaps like Saul, as has served 
his time faithful for seven years as a 'prentice, 
and got his freedom and found his bond. I do 
'ope as you'll look on it favourable, your wor- 
ship. My lad wants to start his self in busi- 
ness. Your worship swore him in a freeman 
last month/ 

' I did.' 

4 Fifty pounds will start him fair, Mr. Eagles ; 
and the money shall all be paid back before the 
nine years are up.' 

The mayor did not know what serious issues 
depended on his decision. To him this was 
quite an ordinary application that might be 
granted or refused on its own merits. Had he 
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been aware that the time would come when a 
single word spoken by this poor tradesman 
might have spared him (Mr. Eagles) months of 
bitter anguish, and that that word would never 
be uttered because of his harshness to-day, the 
foreknowledge would have made him tremble 
in every limb. 

' I cannot say what the other trustees may 
do in this matter when it comes before them, 
Wabsale ; but I shall not be able to give my 
voice in your son's favour.' 

' And why, Mr. Eagles ? My suretyship is 
good enough, ain't it ? ' 

1 Quite good enough, my man.' 

'And Giles Moonbeam, your worship? He's 
as safe as the bank ; his bond is all right' 

1 Possibly it is.' 

1 And so is Mr. Pitcherley's, your worship ; 
and we're all ready to be bound for Saul at any 
time.' 

1 No, Wabsale ; I must refuse this applica- 
tion. I would have given you my reasons 
before, if you had not interrupted me. They 
may be summed up in one or two words. The 
deed or indenture under which this fund is de- 
voted to the objects now under consideration, 
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specifies that loans are to be made on certain 
conditions to young men " of good name and 
thrift." Now, is your son a young man of 
good character ? ' 

The sagacious mayor turned his penetrating 
glance full upon the applicant as he asked the 
question, Wabsale coloured and looked con- 
fused. Certain evil reports touching Saul's 
morals had reached his own ears ; but a fond 
parent is slow to credit slanderous tongues. 

' There's a many worser nor him, Mr. Eagles/ 
he said, advancing to the table and laying his 
clenched right hand upon it. Something of 
a bull-dog's spirit seemed to be awakening 
within the man. He looked the other in the 
face, closing his large full lips tightly. 

1 He doubt, no doubt, Wabsale ; but is your 
son a sober, steady man ? ' 

1 For all / know, he is ; I've nothing agen him. 
I'm not bound to believe all the lies I hear.' 

There was a menacing vibration in the man's 
tone to the quick ear of the mayor. ' Surely,' 
he thought, ' Wabsale is not going to offer me 
violence ? ' and oddly enough there flashed 
upon him a recollection of sundry strange 
doings associated with the very spot on which 



\ 
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he was standing ; for the mansion, and indeed 
all the buildings in the Row were built on the 
site of an ancient priory and cathedral, that 
had been the theatre of stormy scenes in their 
time, as well as those of a different character ; 
the chapter -house, the refectory, the prior's 
chamber, the synodal chamber, the cloisters, 
all having a history of their own. The mayor 
remembered that a whimsical antiquarian who 
had formerly tenanted this very mansion, had 
screwed a small brass-plate into the floor of 
the room, immediately below this library where 
he was now standing — in his own drawing- 
room, in fact ! — having the following startling 
inscription : — ' Upon this spot, seven hundred 
years ago, during an altercation that took place 
in the cathedral, the monks broke a bishop's 
head with a crucifix ! ' But the common sense 
of which Mr. Eagles possessed a full share, 
told him he had no reason to fear a similar 
tragedy in his own case. This was the nine- 
teenth century, not the twelfth. Wabsale, more- 
over, was a peaceable, inoffensive man, albeit at 
the present moment in an angry mood. The 
sooner the interview ended the better, he 
thought. 
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1 You must not be offended my man, at my 
having asked you these questions/ he said, 
firmly ; ' I have a duty to discharge, and must 
administer this trust in as faithful a manner as 
I am able.' 

The applicant moved reluctantly towards the 
door, shifting his silk hat from one hand to the 
other in an absent manner. 

1 You've known me nigh on twenty years, Mr. 
Eagles/ he said, with the tears of disappoint- 
ment in his eyes.. ' I did expect as the money 
might ha" been lent.' 

'No/ 

'You're a hard man, Mr. Eagles. If your 
good lady had been in this room, and those two 
sweet young ladies your worship's daughters, 
they'd have begged for me. Your worship had 
to struggle with difficulties at one time, an' 
might ha' had some feelin' for my Saul as is 
just startin' in life.' 

The shaft went home. The mayor turned 
his fac£ away to hide its paleness. Eighteen 
years before he had come from Yorkshire with 
his second wife and two little girls, and had 
settled in Davenstone, where he shortly com- 
menced business as a manufacturer. The 
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smallness of his capital had greatly straitened 
him at first, and more than once he had been 
on the brink of ruin ; but kind hands had 
been stretched out and purses freely opened to 
assist him ; his natural energy and perseverance 
had triumphed over all obstacles — he had 
become wealthy, and finally had realised his 
most ardent wish in becoming the chief magis- 
trate of the quaint old city of his adoption — a 
city of magnificent churches and stately streets. 
Truly, the recollection of his early struggles 
and the generous help so freely extended to 
him in his time of need, might have inclined 
him to show a little more indulgence in the 
present instance ; but no ! he prided himself 
upon his firmness and resolution at all times, 
and having once adopted a line of action would 
not depart from it. 

' Good evening, Wabsale ; I am sorry I 
cannot oblige you.' 

Despite the common sense, the justice, and 
the shrewdness of his remarks, the time will 
come when this worthy mayor will fervently 
wish that they had never — never been made. 




CHAPTER II. 

THE LATEST NEWS. 

HILE 'his worship* was receiving 
Wabsale's application, the drawing- 
room below (the one having the 
brass-plate screwed in the floor with the 
whimsical inscription) was the scene of con- 
siderable merriment, and, as the austere 
mayor would have said, unseemly frivolity 
and childish nonsense. The occasion of this 
joyousness was a sprightly young man named 
Valentine Laxey, who was at this time bestow- 
ing the favour of his society upon the York- 
shireman's two daughters. 

Mr. Laxey was a member of the ' upper ten * 
in Davenstone. As a builder and contractor 
his was the most flourishing business in the 
town. ' He had considerable property ' said 
his admirers, and ' was of a respectable family/ 

VOL. I. B 
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Now the reader must understand at once that 
Laxey was a thoroughly good young fellow, as 
we hope to be able to prove very shortly. His 
absurd sayings and trifling manner could not 
prevent you from discovering this for very long. 
He was excitable and easily moved to anger, 
also ; but the overflowings of his good nature 
woulcl make you forgive faults a thousand 
times more serious than these. 

The room where the young people are seated 
in animated conversation is spacious, well- 
furnished, and agreeably perfumed with the 
sweet scent of flowers and plants placed in the 
windows and upon the various tables. 

Laxey's figure, as you perceive when he 
occasionally stands up to give effect and 
emphasis to some humorous or impassioned 
harangue, is tall and slim, his eyes bright, the 
expression of his plain features manly and 
honest, his broad forehead indicating intel- 
lectual capacity, which his playful, rattling talk, 
however, sometimes inclines you to think he 
did not possess. Those who heard him in his 
own office, or at the council board (for this 
gamesome young dog was a member of the 
city council), knew he could talk sensibly when 
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he chose, though Mr. Eagles always stigmatised 
his conversation as ' nothing but patter/ 

At the present instant, this hopeful young 
councillor is watching, with a countenance 
expressive of much inward amusement, the 
operations of the mayor's elder daughter. A 
servant in livery has just handed to her an 
enormous letter, respecting the origin and 
history of which Laxey knows more than he 
chooses to tell. She is greatly puzzled with it, 
turning it over and over in her dainty fingers 
with looks of wonder and awe. The envelope 
is about a foot and a half in length, about eight 
inches wide and four in thickness, and is sealed 
with the arms of the corporation of Daven- 
stone, being directed to ' Miss Virginia Eagles, 
Cathedral Row/ 

' Did the postman bring this, Wilkins ? ' she 
asks the retreating flunkey. 

'Yes, Miss/ he replies, and vanishes. 

' Only a fourpenny stamp for all this, Felicia/ 
she remarks to her sister, still scanning the 
imposing exterior of the document, and not 
venturing to break the seal at present. 

Laxey incautiously allows his business know- 
ledge to get the better of his prudence, 
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and hastily says, speaking with his habitual 
vehemence, 

'The rate of postage is, — not exceeding 
twelve ounces, fourpence ; exceeding twelve 
ounces in weight, for the first ounce and for 
every additional ounce or fractional part of an 
ounce, a penny. Postage must be prepaid — 
it must. You see what I mean ? No letter to 
exceed eighteen inches in length, nine inches 
in width, and six inches in depth. Hem ! ' 

' Do you impart that information gratuitously, 
or shall you send the hat round ? ' asks the pert 
younger sister, with a laugh and a shake of her 
auburn curls. 

'The item will go down in the bill at the 
office — it will/ returns Laxey. ' You will receive 
it at Christmas, and will find it long and heavy 
— you see what I mean ? ' 

' I do/ replies Felicia, with a knowing look 
in her bright eyes ; ' I perceive that you made 
acquaintance with this overwhelming document 
before it found its way to the post office, — now 
you needn't deny it, for I shall not believe you/ 

' But Virginia will, if you won't. Do open it, 
Virginia/ says the gay young councillor. 

' But I must not spoil this pretty seal/ re- 
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marked the grave elder sister, still looking at it 
with admiration. 

' It is evidently an official communication from 
the town council/ said Laxey, handing her his 
penknife to cut open the envelope ; ' something 
solemn, dignified, and important — you see what 
I mean ? ' 

' If it is the production of your pen/ said the 
lively Felicia, who was gifted with much of her 
father's penetration, and was not easily imposed 
upon, ' it will naturally be solemn and dignified, 
because its author is so/ 

i Then you don't think it really does come 
from the town council, Felicia ? ' asked her 
sedate sister, who was intently engaged in the 
Caesarian process with the penknife. She was 
was not so quick-witted as the Yorkshireman's 
other daughter, you will observe. 

' You simple little goose — of course not ; it 
is another hoax on the part of Valentine/ 

By this time the enormous envelope was cut 
open, and the mysterious document abstracted 
by Virginia's jewelled hands. It proved to be of 
great length, and when the whole of it was un- 
folded the paper trailed upon the floor. Every 
inch was covered with writing, in a clear legal 
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hand. The purport of it was as follows : — ' The 
corporation of Davenstone presented their re- 
spectful compliments to Miss Eagles and Miss 
Felicia Eagles, and begged to state that a large 
minority of the members of the town council 
consisted of young unmarried men. Secondly \ It 
was very desirable, in the interests of the city, 
that the deliberations of the council should be 
conducted in a harmonious and peaceable spirit. 
Thirdly, Much contention and strife had re- 
cently arisen among the single men at the 
council board. Fourthly, In the course of 
several angry debates the names "Virginia" 
and " Felicia " had been mentioned, and one 
young man had been heard to threaten that he 
would punch the head of another councillor. 
Fifthly, The corporation ventured to believe 
that if Miss Eagles and Miss Felicia Eagles 
entered the estate of matrimony, these unhappy 
broils and bickerings would at once cease and 
come to an end. Lastly, The corporation 
earnestly entreated the said young ladies to 
make choice of suitable husbands without delay. 
One of their number stood very high in the 
estimation of the board ; they would not mention 
his name, but would be happy to impart any 
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information desired, privately ; might they ven- 
ture to hope he would be one of the selected 
husbands ? ' 

Imagine the tableau, dear reader. Picture 
to yourself the two sisters standing side by side, 
perusing this nonsensical effusion, and Laxey a 
litde behind them, endeavouring to look uncon- 
scious and innocent, but with his brown eyes 
brimful of fun. The mayor's daughters, you 
see, have known this sharp young fellow all 
their lives ; they have all three grown up 
together, and as little children were insepar- 
able playfellows. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether in the breast of any one of them there 
exists at the present period any warmer senti- 
ment than that of friendship. 

While they are examining the spurious seal 
and forged memorial, with much rippling 
laughter on the part of the girls and many 
mock protests from Laxey, let me photograph 
the Yorkshireman's daughters for you. 

Felicia is the taller of the two. Her blue 
silk dress and rich lace set off her slight 
but shapely figure to advantage. She is not 
more than eighteen years of age, but her bright 
face, with its clearly cut, tip-tilted nose, and 
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those penetrating flashes from her large grey 
eyes, reveal to you that her understanding is 
already mature, and that she possesses more 
than her father's cleverness. Her features are 
not regular, nor would they be considered 
altogether beautiful, but they are winning and 
strikingly animated. She has a biting tongue 
and a ready wit, being known among her 
acquaintance as a light-hearted sensible damsel, 
full of quips and cranks, and wise withal — one 
not only capable of taking her own part, but 
also of sheltering others under her wing as well. 
Soft-hearted and warm-natured, a trifle over- 
confident perhaps and disdainful, sometimes 
wounding deeply with that two-edged sword 
which she could wield so well — her tongue to 
wit — but yet a sylph to love as well as admire. 
Prompt, keen, and sprightly, she is her father's 
favourite, even as she derived her intellectual 
qualities from him, though not her lively nature. 
Such was the younger sister, the one whom 
Laxey could never bamboozle, be the tricks he 
played ever so cunning. 

Virginia was an altogether different girl. Her 
face was lovely and her figure perfect. That 
low but clear brow, crowned with a few short 
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frizzy curls, and having behind it the wonder- 
fully abundant raven hair ; those exquisitely 
rounded cheeks ; the charming nose and chin, 
were all faultless in their contour. Perhaps an 
artist would consider her eyes the most beauti- 
ful feature of all, they were so large, soft, and 
gentle in their expression. Her dress was 
simple, but so queenly was her shape, so full of 
grace and dignity her every motion, that you 
would have awarded her the palm for loveliness 
among a roomful of handsome women. As the 
moon outshines the stars, so did she outshine 
all other beauties. With regard to her dis- 
position she was such a girl as Boccaccio had 
in his mind when he described Griselda — by 
far the best and purest of all his creations. 
But the Yorkshiremans daughter had been 
well educated, and therein had an advantage 
over the untutored Italian peasant woman. 
Most ladies would say that Griselda showed far 
too much submission and humility towards her 
imperious lord. They would call her tame and 
insipid, if not stupid. She ought to have 
' stood up ' for her rights, instead of lavishing 
all that affection upon, and crouching before, 
that unreasonable man. Whether Virginia 
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could act in as spiritless a manner the reader 
shall judge. Certainly you might sometimes 
be inclined to think the glance of her soft, 
beseeching eyes betokened too submissive a 
nature. Every one knew she was incapable of 
saying a sharp or cruel word. Some declared 
she had not energy enough to take her own 
part, to look after her own interest, or defend 
herself, however sore the need might be. She 
was a simpleton, they said, or at any rate would 
prove a simpleton one day. This was the 
judgment of worldly people — envious rivals 
especially — who affected to despise her placid 
dove-like spirit, and who inwardly desired that 
the admiration and love shown by the young 
men for the beauty, should be transferred to 
themselves. 

She was twenty-one years of age, but on 
nearly all subjects deferred to the superior 
understanding of her younger sister. 

It was the ready tongue of Felicia which 
first found utterance, when the strange memorial 
had been thoroughly perused and examined. 

'Who can that distinguished individual be 
whom the corporation eulogise so warmly ?' 
was her question, with an arch look at her gay 
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friend. ' Surely any lady would look with 
favour upon a gentleman so highly recom- 
mended/ 

' I happen to know who it is/ returned 
Laxey, slyly, ' but I hate him, because he spoke 
slightingly of you. He said you were not the 
kind of girl he admires, for you are too demure 
and quiet. He wanted a lady whose society 
would rouse and stimulate him, not one who 
never had anything to say for herself.' 

The fair listeners laughed at this sally, and 
Virginia remarked, naively — 

' Then I am sure / should not suit a cavalier 
so exacting ; one, too, who is such an inaccurate 
judge of character.' 

1 1 fear not/ replied her playful friend. * The 
gentleman told me you were too demonstrative, 
and far too giddy and frivolous to please him ; 
nor did he think you sufficiently good-looking/ 

At this moment the footsteps of the mayor 
were heard descending the stairs from the lib- 
rary. The memorial was hurriedly thrust into 
its enormous envelope by Felicia, and secreted 
behind the sofa among the heavy crimson win- 
dow curtains. The young people endeavoured 
to look grave and decorous, but were not very 
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successful, for the plain-spoken Yorkshireman 
remarked, as he shook hands with Laxey, that 
he perceived he had been entertaining his 
daughters with 'gibberish' as usual. Mrs. 
Eagles entered the room immediately after- 
wards. She was the mayor's second wife, as 
we have already stated, and was not the mother 
of the two girls. The first Mrs. Eagles, a 
mild, quiet, loving woman, had died when her 
daughters were yet little children, and was 
buried in the churchyard at Slagthorpe, a small 
town in the county of Durham. The York- 
shireman's present partner was buxom and 
rosy, but staid and composed in manner, and 
evidently stood in dread of her irritable, stormy 
spouse. 

' I've had that man Wabsale here/ remarked 
Mr. Eagles, taking up his favourite position 
with his coat-tails upon his arms. 

1 Yes, Aridrew/ responded his wife in a meek, 
soft voice, ' I saw him leave the house five 
minutes ago/ 

' What did the poor fellow ask you to do for 
him, papa ? ' said Felicia, laying her white hand 
caressingly on his shoulder. 

1 He wants the loan of a city fifty for his son/ 
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1 1 hope you promised it, papa/ remarked the 
other daughter. 

' He offered good security, of course ? ' said 
Laxey. 

' Pretty well/ replied the mayor ; ' the fish- 
monger in Small Street, Pitcherley the saddler, 
and himself; but I felt it my duty to decline, 
pretty one/ he continued, touching the^ round 
cheek of the gentle Virginia. 

c Oh, Andrew ! ' said Mrs. Eagles in a tone 
of mild reproach. 

'Let us hear papa's reasons though/ said 
Felicia, gaily. 

' In point of fact his son is not a proper 
object, for he is neither steady nor sober/ was 
the mayor's blunt response. 

' Did you say so to Wabsale, right out,. 
Andrew ? ' asked his wife anxiously. 

1 Why not ? Certainly.' 

1 It is so dangerous, Andrew, to offend that 
kind of people/ said his rosy spouse. 

' Now, Jane, do talk common sense/ said the 
mayor, who was something of a despot at home, 
and was always severe upon his long-suffering 
wife. 'Such fancies may be very womanly, 
but they are outrageously stupid. I tell you 
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the charities of this town have been grossly 
abused. Every year several thousands of 
pounds are given away, either in money or 
coals, or bread or blankets, from some fund or 
other that had its origin two or three hundred 
years back in the good nature of some Daven- 
stonian. Will any sane person deny that, by 
dint of importunity and dexterity in the art of 
begging, the unworthy and persons not really in 
need get a share of what was never intended 
for them ? ' 

'We admit that they do/ said Laxey, who 
was himself as generous as a tropical sun, and 
had by his lavish gifts caused many a sad heart 
to leap for joy. 

' You must allow me, Jane, to understand 
these things better than you/ continued Mr. 
Eagles. ' I know that Saul is not a suitable 
object for help of this kind, and in refusing the 
application I felt it my duty to give my reasons. 
For my part I think we have too many of these 
charities. They pauperise the lower classes, 
they encourage favouritism, hypocrisy, idleness, 
deceit, and wastefulness.' 

' Yet, if they are carefully administered, papa, 
and proper inquiry is made in each case, they 
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may prove great boons, may they not ? ' asked 
Felicia, coaxingly. 

'Yes, papa, your silence gives consent to 
that proposition,' said the lovely Virginia. ' I 
venerate those noble benefactors whose bounty 
still helps to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and supply the wants of the poor and 
needy.' 

The lady mayoress, gorgeous in cherry- 
coloured satin, abundant lace, and heavy 
jewellery, smiled approval of this sentiment; 
Laxey applauded it with considerable anima- 
tion ; and Felicia kissed her sister on the 
cheek; so Mr. Eagles thought it was time to 
change the topic of conversation. He inwardly 
bestowed his benediction upon the butler when 
he appeared at this juncture, and announced 
that dinner was waiting. 

a . a • . • 

1 Is there any news stirring, Laxey ?' asked 
the mayor, as he carved the mutton with his 
usual energy ; ' I haven't seen the evening 
papers.' 

' I am very sorry,' answered the young man 
— ' neither have I.' 

1 How unfortunate !' said Felicia, gaily. ' We 
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always look to you for the latest intelligence 
and the newest joke/ 

Laxey bowed, and, turning to Mr. Eagles, 
remarked, — 

1 You have heard about the coach, I suppose ?' 

1 The coach ! No ! What coach ? ' 

'That is to run between here and Bay- 
borough ? It is to be a regular stage-coach, 
you know, — a revival of old times. I have not 
heard who the proprietor is, nor who will drive 
it ; but it is to commence running for the con- 
venience and pleasure of the public on the 
first of June next, and will ply daily between 
the two towns throughout the summer and 
autumn ?' 

1 You are not joking ? ' 

* No ; I heard the rumour in the town as I 
was coming here this evening.' 

The ladies were greatly delighted with this 
news, and hoped it might prove true. They 
put several questions to Laxey with a view of 
eliciting further information, but found that he 
had already told them all he knew upon the 
subject. 




CHAPTER III. 



SEBASTIAN BOTONER, 




HEN we are smarting under a sense 
of injustice we readily believe man- 
kind to be altogether depraved, 
corrupt, fraudulent. Certainly, as Wabsale 
stood once more upon the mayor's doorstep, 
having been shown out of the house with very 
scant ceremony at the conclusion of his un- 
successful interview with that personage, the 
butcher was prepared to denounce every charity 
trustee in Davenstone. ' They are all a pack 
of rogues together/ he said to himself. ' They 
has the handlin' o' heaps o' money what was 
left for poor folks' benefit, and a precious deal 
on it goes into their own pockets instid o' ours. 
I knows it, an' 1*11 prove it. Til bring their 
doin's to light — I'll expose their knavery ; blest 
if I don't.' 

VOL. I. C 
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Thus mused the stout knight of the cleaver, 
the insinuations dropped by Mr. Eagles against 
his son Saul still rankling in his honest bosom. 

The reader may be told at once that the 
mayor's estimate of Saul's character had not 
been very inaccurate after all, the butchers son 
undoubtedly having more vices than virtues in 
his composition. Nevertheless, Wabsale, who 
had always been too indulgent to the youth, 
and too blind and incredulous touching his evil 
courses, was as indignant when any complaint 
was made as another parent would be if such 
complaint was entirely without just cause or 
foundation. 

Probably the man did not know the full 
extent of his son's wickedness. It is well-nigh 
certain he did not believe him capable of com- 
mitting any crime. 

For a moment or two he stood irresolute 
upon the pebbled causeway, apparently un- 
certain in which direction to go, or what step he 
ought to take next. He knew that Saul and 
other persons were eagerly awaiting the issue 
of his application in a little kitchen at the back 
of the shambles ; but Wabsale was unwilling at 
present to carry the tidings of his disappoint- 
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ment, preferring to delay doing so until he had 
thought out some plan of operations. He 
would like to be able to suggest to his son some 
other mode of raising the money wherewith he 
might set up in business. 

Two large churches, rearing their tapering 
spires heavenwards, stood in the adjoining 
graveyards. From the tower of one of these 
— the more beautiful and magnificent of the 
two — the bells began to call devout week-day 
church-goers to evening service. Wabsale did 
not belong to this last category, though proud 
to know that St. Peter's in Davenstone was the 
finest parish church in the three kingdoms — 
that its area would accommodate four thousand 
people — that its gilded weathercock whirled 
round in the breeze at the giddy height of three 
hundred feet — and that it boasted the most 
tuneful chimes, the most musical bells, that ever 
ravished the ear of man. 

But the butcher remembered one fact that 
was more to his present purpose than all such 
details, however interesting and conducive to 
honest pride on the part of the natives and 
citizens of the town. 

In the nave of this church stood a certain 
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oaken chest, containing documents relating to 
the different charities of Davenstone. He had 
heard it stated that if that chest were only 
opened and its papers examined, a good many 
startling facts would be brought to light, 
and some persons, who now held their heads 
high, would be found to have committed deeds 
against which the laws of the land denounce 
heavy penalties. 

The chest had stood in its present position 
for several generations, but the precise nature 
of its contents had never been divulged, nor 
was he aware that they were known to any one. 
It stood in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
edifice, but he remembered to have seen it years 
ago. Was it still in the same position ; or had 
it been removed ? He would go and see. 

A minute's walk brought him to the south- 
west entrance, which stood exactly opposite the 
ancient gateway leading to St. John's Hall, 
mentioned before in this history. The door 
stood open, and he entered the sacrpd building, 
the ringing of the bells growing faint upon his 
ear, but sweetly echoing even now, despite the 
immense altitude and the thickness of the vener- 
able walls. As he was crossing the floor of the 
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nave, he suddenly stood still, midway, as if 
spell-bound by the grandeur of the edifice. 
Hundreds of colossal windows, filled with ex- 
quisitely stained glass, surrounded him on every 
side. The figures contained in them were 
nearly life-size, and the rich colours — crimson, 
ultramarine, amber, and many others, were 
luminous with the declining sun's rays. The 
subjects illustrated were all of the grandest, too ; 
the Entombment, the Ascension, the Passage of 
the Red Sea, were some of the most striking : 
but as he stood with his back to the great 
organ, and looked along the arcaded forest of 
arches, and then upwards to the noble roof, even 
his dull and pre-occupied soul received an im- 
pressive idea of the size and magnificence of 
the building. 

Wabsale, however, had no time for obser- 
vations and musings. The hour of evening 
service was almost at hand ; already two or 
three people had come in, and were moving 
with soft footfalls to their several places ; and 
the butcher had no intention of remaining to 
pay his devotions. He therefore avoided the 
verger — a solemn-looking personage, habited in 
a loose black gown and carrying a rod across 
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his shoulder — and hastened silently to the 
place where he had seen the chest stand in 
former times. 

Yes, there it still stood, looking black with 
age, iron bands across it, venerable and mys- 
terious as a Sphinx. 

At this moment Wabsale observed a young 
man, standing with his back towards him, at a 
short distance, examining a marble monument 
that stood against one of the walls. - For 
some reason or other, the butcher at once 
stepped behind him, and touched him gently on 
the shoulder. The stranger turned, and, with a 
smile of recognition, accosted him by name. 

' If so be as you haven't no objection, Mr. 
Botoner/ said Wabsale respectfully, ' would you 
mind comin' acrost here to explain to me the 
meanin* of what's on that chest ? It's all heathen 
Chinee to. me, and I knows as you are larned 
in all them matters. Here it is, Sebastian.' 

The stranger whom our friend addressed 
with this singular deference and familiarity, 
was habited as a working man, and did indeed 
belong to the same humble class as Wabsale 
himself. Yet you could not doubt for an 
instant that, in regard to intellect and moral 
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power, a remarkable person stood before, you. 
His age was about six-and-twenty ; he was 
tall and thin, and stooped slightly at the 
shoulders. His silky brown hair curled in 
close masses about his head, his brow .was 
broad and clear, the nose aquiline, the blue 
eyes sometimes quick and piercing in their 
glance, at others dreamy and thoughtful ; the 
mouth full but firm. Sebastian Botoner was 
known by all his acquaintance to possess an 
active and powerful mind, and a character 
so pure and elevated that a few hated, others 
feared, but the generality of people respected 
and honoured him. 

Wabsale belonged to the last class, awaiting 
the explanations the other was about to offer, 
with the teachableness of one who stood before 
an oracle. 

The church was so vast that the two men 
could converse together — far removed as they 
were from the main body of the building — with- 
out disturbing any one or attracting notice. 
They spoke, however, with bated breath, care- 
ful not to profane the sacredness that brooded 
over the scene. 

Stooping down over the massive chest, they 
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saw, in black letters upon a white ground, the 
words — 

i Writings belonging to Sir Barnabas Breenis 

Charity! 

In the middle of the lid of the chest was a 
small brass-plate inscribed as follows : — 

* Know ye not that Ramoth in Gilead is ours, 
and we take it not out of the hands of the King 
of Assyria! 

Below they found something in the nature of 
an hieroglyphic — a human face in profile, with 
a wing or feather, on which was the word Time 
projecting from the lips, and at the opposite 
edge of the plate the single word ' is, 9 probably 
meaning * Time is on the wing! At the bottom 
they noticed the initials F. B. 

The young man explained to Wabsale the 
meaning of the above inscriptions, and then 
said, — 

' Many years ago, some persons who were 
dissatisfied with the manner in which this charity 
was administered, took the case into one of the 
civil courts in London, and it was thoroughly 
examined/ 

1 Quite right, too/ said Wabsale, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the little brass-plate. 
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1 It was thoroughly examined, and the Lord 
Chancellor found that the estate had been 
grossly mismanaged. He therefore made an 
order that " the Master " should take an account 
of all the securities for loan money.' 

' But he shifted the trust, didn't he, Mr. 
Botoner ? ' 

' Not the Lord Chancellor ; another court 
had previously transferred the trust from the 
corporation to a body of trustees, whose suc- 
cessors now hold it. But it was ordered that 
accounts should be kept and delivered to the 
corporation, with " the books, papers, deeds, 
leases, and writings " relating to the trust-estate, 
which, together with all the securities, were to 
be kept in chests to be prepared for the purpose 
under three different locks.' 

' And who was to keep the keys ? ' asked 
Wabsale, who felt a keen interest in the recital. 

1 One was to be kept by the senior alderman, 
another by the clerk of the council-house, and 
the third by the mayor. It was also decreed,' 
continued Sebastian, ' that when any lease was 
to be made of the charity lands, the city crier 
should go round to give public notice.' 

1 That's never been done in my time.' 
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1 No ; the custom was discontinued several 
years ago. It was also ordered that two books 
of the accounts of all transactions relating to the 
charity should be kept ; one by the corporation, 
and the other in the vestry of this church.' 

1 You mean that little room over there, like a 
ship's cabin, furnished with old stalls, don't you, 
Mr. Botoner ? I suppose this 'ere chest used to 
stand there at one time, didn't it ? How comes 
it 'ere in the nave, I wonder? It's a queer 
riddle to me.' 

' It was removed to its present situation a 
long time ago, I do not know for what reason. 
But, as I was saying, books were to be kept, 
and entries made in them of the names of per- 
sons receiving loans, and of their respective 
sureties, together with their places of abode. 
Two other books were to be provided and kept 
in like manner, in which were to be entered an 
abstract of all leases, the name and address of 
the lessee in each instance, with the term and 
rent for which the lease was granted. All 
these particulars were to be " entered and kept 
from time to time continuously." ' 

' Then the books you speak of is all in this 
chest, I suppose.' 
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' Why, no ; there never has been a duplicate 
of the loan or lease book deposited in it, though 
it was promised to the Charity Commissioner as 
far back as 1 834/ 

' You don't know anybody as ever seen the 
chest unlocked, do you, Mr. Botoner ? ' 

' Yes, I have seen it opened myself.' Wab- 
sale was vastly astonished to hear this. 

* What might there really be inside on it 
then, if I may make so bold ? ' 

' It contains two very large books, and a 
smaller one, bound in crimson calf, with iron 
clasps/ 

' All full of writin', of course ? ' 

* No ; not more than a quarter filled. There 
are no entries of a later date than 1773; so 
the injunctions were not obeyed for very long. 
I also noticed a loose scrap of paper bearing 
a memorandum ; but it was of no consequence. 

' Well, puttin' this and that together, Mr. 
Botoner, its quite certain as the trustees o' this 
'ere charity has neglected their duties. They've 
been robbin' the public, and we must have the 
law on 'em ? ' 

' I can't agree with either of those proposi- 
tions, Wabsale,' replied the young man. 
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' Can't yer ? Why not ? ' 

' It does not follow, because all the entries are 
not here, that the trustees have been guilty of 
malversation. I happen to know that, they have 
published their accounts from time to time 
in printed circulars and the public papers. 
The press takes cognisance of all their trans- 
actions, and, so jealous are the citizens of their 
rights in regard to the various bequests made 
to them, that fradulent dealing is well nigh 
impossible/ 

' You alius take the part o* the gentle folks, 
Botoner, for all you're nothing but a workin' 
man/ complained the butcher. 

1 Not when they are in the wrong, I hope/ 

' I wonder if you would take Mr Eagles' 
part, if I told you how he has served me 
to-day ? ' 

' How has he served you, Wabsale ? ' 

Then the butcher related to him the circum- 
stances of his son Saul, the application he had 
made to the mayor on his behalf, and its unfor- 
tunate result. He expected to hear some 
expression of indignation from our hero when 
he finished his recital ; but Botoner did not 
seem at all surprised that the loan was re- 
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fused. He believed the butchers son to be 
a scoundrel and a blackguard, and felt no pity 
for him. On the contrary, he held the mayor 
to be justified in not acceding to the appeal. 
He abstained, however, from making any 
comment, being aware of Wabsales blind 
partiality. 

' Did you see any one in the house besides 
Mr. Eagles ? ' the young man asked, his pale 
cheek flushing a little. 

4 1 seen one or two servants movin' about, as 
I was goin' upstairs with him.' 

' I meant any of the mayor's family ? ' 

It did not occur to Wabsale that these were 
apparently idle, irrelevant questions. He was 
too full of his own trouble to be observant and 
suspicious. But a third person might have 
noticed that Sebastian showed some agitation. 

' I catched sight of one o' the young ladies 
crossin' the. hall as I was comin' down the stairs 
again/ replied the butcher. 

' Do you know which of them it was ? ' 

' I fancy as it were Miss Felicia.' 

The flush on our hero's face deepened 
perceptibly, but Wabsale was looking at the 
oak chest, and did not remark it. 
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' Its curious, Mr. Botoner, as such a rough- 
spoken man as the mayor should have such 
sweet daughters, ain't it ? ' 

■'Very/ 

' What a gentle kind-hearted young lady Miss 
Virginia is, ain't she ? ' 

' I have never spoken to her — I cannot say/ 
replied Sebastian coldly. 

* I didn't suppose you had, Mr. Botoner, Of 
course common people like you an' me ain't on 
speakin' terms wi' swells like them ; but all the 
town has heard speak of her, you know/ 

A spasm of pain passed over the fine features 
of the other as these words were spoken, but he 
listened silently. 

'You don't know her sister either, Mr. Bo- 
toner ? She's a merry-hearted one, more free 
in her manners ; but not quite so beautiful/ 

' Yes, I have spoken to her,' he replied, in 
some confusion, and with a heightened colour. 
' Miss Felicia is a member of my singing class, 
and a teacher in the school.' 

' Ah ! to be sure ! They're good girls, both 
on 'em. As I was a saying to Mr. Eagles, 
they're different to him, and would have showed 
some feelin' for my Saul. They'd have spoke 
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a good word for him, and got their father to let 
him have the city fifty. You see, Mr. Botoner, 
the young ladies have knowed me ever since 
they was quite little things. The family has 
alius dealt at my shop, and many a prime joint 
they've had, I can tell you. Hardly a week 
goes by but Miss Felicia, or else her handsome 
sister, comes to give the orders, and many is the 
chat I've had with them ; so its natural as they 
should have a regard for me, for old acquaint- 
ance sake/ 

I Quite natural/ said Sebastian, ' but still, Mr. 
Eagles is not the kind of man to be influenced 
by their intercession, supposing that they were 
to plead for you ; so I fear you must abandon 
the hope of obtaining the city fifty. What does 
your son think about it ? ' 

I I haven't told him nothin' yet ; he doesn't 
know but what he'll get the money. I'm half 
afraid to tell him ; Saul's feelin's is so very 
strong/ 

1 Yes, but he can't blame you, can he ? ' asked 
Botoner. 

1 Naterally, he won't blame me, 'cause I've 
done my best for him, though my luck was bad. 
He'll cut up rough about Mr. Eagles though, 
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and p'raps use hard words about him. He 
won't go no further than that, of course.' 

1 If you will be advised by me, Wabsale/ 
said Sebastian, as they moved slowly down the 
church, ' you will think no more about taking 
legal proceedings against the charity trustees. 
It would be a very ill-advised step, and could 
bring about no good result. There can be no 
case made out against them ; indeed, I do on 
my conscience believe them to be honourable 
and well-meaning men.' 

* I'll give you no promise, Mr Botoner,' replied 
the butcher, * but I will think over what you've 
said. Maybe you're right, and maybe you 
ain't.' 

They were now on the spot where Sebastian 
had been standing when Wabsale came and 
touched him on the shoulder. They looked up 
at the marble monument on which the young 
man had been gazing so intently, and which 
seemed to possess for him a strange power of 
fascination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

■ 

'THIS IS MY AIM.' 




HE monument before which the two 
men were standing was black with 
age, and bore upon its base an in- 
scription that was altogether illegible for the 
same reason. Under a kind of marble canopy 
were four kneeling figures, two of them male, 
the other two female, but all so sadly muti- 
lated that features, shape, and costume could 
hardly be distinguished. Yet Sebastian Botoner 
looked upon it with an overpowering sentiment 
of veneration. For some hidden reason his 
whole frame was agitated, and he passionately 
kissed the cold marble, when his companion's 
attention was for a moment withdrawn. 

The pavement around them consisted of 
ancient tombstones, with here and there me- 
morial brasses. Close by was the effigy of a 
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mailed knight, clothed with hauberk and jupon, 
his shield and sword beside him, his bascinet 
upon his head, and his armour-plated feet rest- 
ing on a lion. Another of these brasses repre- 
sented an ecclesiastic in all his sacred vestments, 
viith an upraised chalice. Monumental busts 
and tablets nearly covered the grey walls, while 
a screen of open carved work of ancient and 
beautiful workmanship, shut them out from the 
largest and most ' magnifical ' chantry that the 
edifice contained. They were standing, indeed, 
in one of these chantries or chapels — those 
portions of the church which in former times 
were not merely assigned for the singing of 
masses by the priests, but were appropriated to 
certain of the city companies, being occupied 
exclusively by sturdy craftsmen, members of 
one or other of the guilds, each guild having its 
own chapel. Here those honest men sat dur- 
ing the public services, attended by their fami- 
lies, their domestics, and their shame-faced 
apprentices. They still retained the name of 
chapels, though no longer reserved for separate 
use. 

Botoner and the butcher were standing in a 
chantry fitted up with a number of stalls or 
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misereres of black oak, one of them having a 
curious carving of two angels holding down 
Satan ; the prince of darkness being exhibited 
with bats' wings ; others illustrated ' the dance 
of death.' 

Giving no heed to these objects immediately 
beneath his eye, Wabsale glanced round the 
church at the living humanity which appeared 
in the grand edifice as a few drops in the ocean. 
Above, the long lines of tall and graceful columns 
supported arches of vast span, while the noble 
range of clerestory windows and the fine oak- 
ribbed roof formed a glorious and impressive 
piece of scenery, the effect being heightened 
by five large memorial windows in the apse, 
full of wonderful coloured glass, rich in detail, 
and exquisitely harmonious in tone. 

Yet the butcher, not being poetically given, 
and being troubled in mind, bestowed not a 
thought upon these vanities. He looked with 
far more interest upon the large boards on 
which were recorded the various benefactions 
left by the charitable for the poor of the town ; 
and on the black oak tables standing near, from 
which the loaves were dispensed to the widows 
every Sunday. He groaned in spirit, as he 
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told himself, that those old women in the red 
cloaks did not derive so much benefit as they 
should do from the several bequests, owing 
to the wickedness and greediness of knavish 
men. 

Botoner's musings were equally uncomfort- 
able, though not quite so mundane. He was 
made of finer stuff than his companion, but he 
also was tormented by gnawing pangs of dis- 
satisfaction with the course of human affairs. 
His inward complainings had a reference to the 
monument we mentioned at the beginning of 
the chapter. He gazed at it long and earnestly, 
his noble features expressing a reverence and 
affection not easily accounted for, and scarcely 
intelligible in one habited as an artisan, and 
actually belonging to a humble grade of society. 
We will make no secret of the fact that our 
hero is a carpenter's son, and that he toils daily 
at his craft as a bicycle-maker in a small shop 
in Davenstone for the modest wage of thirty 
shillings a-week. What can there be in this 
ancient tomb to awaken such emotions in his 
breast ? We will listen to a remark or two that 
he now addresses to his companion, and perhaps 
the reader will be able to find an answer to the 
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question. Botoner speaks in a low, suppressed 
tone, so as not to disturb the congregation 
sitting at a considerable distance ; and as the 
clergy have not made their appearance, and it 
is no unusual thing for' strangers to tread about 
softly, admiring the wonders of the place and 
making comments thereon, no one pays any 
particular attention to Sebastian and the butcher, 
who intend to leave quietly before the service 
begins. 

' There are very few persons, Wabsale/ said 
the young man, taking his companion by the 
arm, ' who could tell you to whose memory 
this monument was erected. You perceive it 
has met with considerable ill-usage at one time 
or another, and no one has thought it worth 
while, apparently, to repair it, or to make the 
inscription intelligible/ 

' It has been knocked about, sure enough/ 
said the butcher, looking with some contempt 
upon the four kneeling figures, or rather the 
remains of them. ' Whose monniment might it 
be, Mr. Botoner ? ' 

' Nay ; will you tell me ? y 

1 I can't.' 

1 Don't you know whose it is ? ' 
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< No.' 

1 Yet you have seen it before, thousands of 
times ? ' 

' Ay, that I 'ave. It's stood 'ere all my time, 
and I've attended this church every Sunday 
since I was a b'y.' 

1 You are wrong there, Wabsale — excuse me. 
It has not stood here all your lifetime, if you 
recollect' 

' Sure enough it hasn't, now I come to think 
on it. I remember when I was a little chap, 
an' when all the old pews was tuk away and 
new uns put in, the monniments an' things was 
all moved out o' their places. Some on 'em 
was destroyed as bein' of no valley, and the 
rest was shifted to other parts o' the church, 
just as the fancy tuk the churchwardens ; and 
this un was moved to where it is now. I reker- 
lect as it's been often said, you can't hardly tell 
which is which since that time, even if you look 
at the books an' 'istories about Davenstone, the 
old uns was mixed up so. They didn't take . 
such pains in those sort o' matters fifty years 
back as they do now.' 

1 Well, Wabsale, this is one of those unfor- 
tunate ones that were " mixed up," as you say, 
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and which it is almost impossible to identify. 
I have examined all the books and documents 
bearing upon these memorials, and have also 
questioned those persons who are supposed to 
be best informed respecting them, but with 
regard to this one, they have nothing better 
than conjectures to offer/ 

' Then you are no wiser than me as to who 
it's in memory of ? ' 

1 Well, I am satisfied in my own mind that I 
have discovered the secret/ 

' Tell me/ 

' I have no objection ; but let me first ask 
you a question. This church — the finest in 
England — was built entirely at the expense of 
one family, who freely gave their all to com- 
plete it, lavishing a princely fortune upon the 
work ; — what, my friend, is their noblest monu- 
ment ? ' 

4 The church, surely/ said Wabsale. 

4 You are right. But it pleased our sapient 
forefathers to erect a monument in their honour 
and place it somewhere within these walls, 
leaving, however, no description thereof behind 
them ; and the disgraceful carelessness of the 
churchwardens you alluded to has left us com- 
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pletely in the dark touching its identity. You 
know the name of the family ? ' 

' I have hearn speak on it, but I forget it at 
this moment/ said Wabsale. 

* Not know who built this ? ' exclaimed the 
young man, his eye glancing over the vast 
edifice. 'It was four of my ancestors — the 
name was Botoner/ 

' Ah ! so it was ; I remember it quite well 
now you mention it ; the Botoners was mayors 
o' this 'ere town at that time ; but it never 
struck me as you had come o' that stock. Your 
folks are all poor, Sebastian/ 

' Yes, we have been poor for several genera- 
tions, — but why ? Because this glorious achieve- 
ment, four hundred years ago, impoverished the 
family ; and, misfortunes having overtaken them 
soon after, they gradually sank into obscurity/ 

' And them are the figgers o' the four Boton- 
ers, are they ? ' asked the butcher, looking 
again at the monument, and this time with 
newly awakened interest, € I reckerlect/ said 
he ' hearin' it put into poetry — 

" William and Adam built the tower, 
Ann and Mary built the spire ; 
William and Adam built the Church, 
Ann and Mary built the quire? 
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And here they are, sure enough — the two 
brothers and the two sisters — what a shame as 
the figgers should ha* been knocked about 
so!' 

' Yet those brand-new memorials that I see 
around me/ replied the young man, turning 
towards a window of stained glass and two or 
three tablets upon the walls, ' these memorials 
of successful traders and shopkeepers, with 
their garish and fulsome inscriptions, how paltry 
and contemptible they appear in such noble 
company ! Not a week passes, Wabsale, but I 
come to meditate before this tomb of my ances- 
tors ; and, while it teaches me the vanity of all 
human greatness and the folly of ambition, it yet 
inspires me with a noble purpose — that purpose 
is to show that the blood of the Botoners flows 
through my veins, by banishing every mean and 
selfish thought from my mind ; by using what 
powers I have, as they did, for the public good ; 
and by regarding position and pelf as means 
entrusted to me for the perpetuation of what is 
beautiful and grand. For, with God's good 
pleasure, I shall not be a working man all my 
days ; I hope to rise, and make the name of 
Botoner respected, as it was five hundred years 
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ago. This is my aim ; whether it will ever be 
realised I cannot tell/ 

Wabsale made no reply, for now the organ 
voluntary began, and the clergy made their 
appearance, robed in full canonicals. The two 
men retired quietly, and when outside the 
church walked together down a narrow street. 

After an interval of silence on both sides, 
Wabsale remarked — 

'I'm at my wits' end about that 'ere money 
for Saul. It must be raised somehow or 
another ; or he will do somethin' desp'rate. I 
wish as I could raise it for 'im, or give it 'im 
out o' my own pocket ; but I ain't got the 
means just now. If that 'ere contrivance of 
yourn was only finished, an' got in workin' 
order, an' was bringin' in a good round sum to 
those on us as is helpin' in it — why, I should 
have a fi' pun note or two to spare for him. 
How is the contrivance gettin' on, Sebastian ?' 

He looked with some anxiety into the young 
man's face, which became clouded with an ex- 
pression of despondency. Botoner's was one 
of those ingenious, active minds that are con- 
tinually busying themselves in perfecting some 
invention. He had been for some time en- 
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gaged upon an improved steam tramway car, 
with a view to the inevitable patent, and the 
far from inevitable public patronage. An ela- 
borate model was being prepared under his 
superintendence, and partly by the labour of 
his own hands ; but as yet it was far from a 
state of completion. Of course there were 
alterations from time to time, the work was 
occasionally retarded by unforeseen difficulties 
— in short, all concerned were becoming anxious 
respecting the issue. Yet it was admitted by 
the select few who had been allowed to inspect 
the plans and drawings that it was a decided 
improvement on all other cars — only there was 
the trifling circumstance that it. had never been 
tried — never put to the test ! 

Meanwhile, a good deal of money had been 
spent, and more was needed. Botoner's patrons 
were like himself, all struggling people, small 
traders and craftsmen ; nor can it be said that 
any of them were quite disinterested. They 
gave their money, or lent it, because they 
expected to get it back again and much more 
besides. Altogether, Sebastian found them 
very hard masters. He knew it would go 
ill with him if his model broke down at 
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last ; while its triumphant success — supposing 
it proved a success — could scarcely bring him 
either gold or honour, so one-sided was the 
agreement he had been driven to make with 
them. They anticipated large fortunes for 
themselves, but wished the inventor to be 
retained as an underling and tool. He would 
certainly not have entered into such a compact 
as they had insisted on, had not stern necessity 
seemed to leave him no alternative. He was 
in urgent need of funds ; a series of disappoint- 
ments had befallen him ; he could find no other 
patrons; accordingly he let them make their 
own terms. 

It was Wabsale's son Saul who had been at 
the bottom of the agreement. The scamp had 
a deeply-rooted antipathy to Sebastian, and, 
when his father proposed to devote a small 
capital he then possessed in furtherance of 
Botoner's scheme, had used strong language 
upon the subject. Part of the capital had con- 
sequently gone into Saul's own pocket, to be 
quickly dissipated in a manner congenial to his 
tastes ; the remainder had been handed to the 
young inventor, on conditions which the former 
had persuaded Wabsale to demand. ' How is 
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your contrivance gettin' on ? ' was the butcher's 
inquiry. ' Will it answer, do yer think ? ' 

I Why should it not answer ? ' said Sebastian. 
1 We are working on a right principle ; and 
if my ideas are faithfully carried out you will 
live to see my cars running in all the great 
towns.' 

Inventors are so sanguine ! 

I I hope I may/ replied the butcher, wiping 
his red face with a large cotton handkerchief. 
They both came to a stand at the end of the 
street 

I One word more, Mr. Botoner. Don't you 
go an' despise Hemmings, He's got brains, 
and he'll put you up to a good thing now and 
then. He's a downy one, is Hemmings.' 

This was the blacksmith, to whom was 
entrusted the making of the machinery for the 
model. Sebastian and he sometimes disagreed, 
because each of them had his pet theory, and 
they had not yet decided which was the master 
and which the man. Not a promising state of 
affairs ! 

I I am sorry I cannot think so highly of him 
as you do, Wabsale,' said the inventor with 
some heat. f Hemmings is an obstinate block- 
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head in my opinion. His meddling and 
muddling will ruin us all, if I am not careful.' 
And with these words he parted from the 
butcher, and each went his way. 

Sebastian walked along several quaint, old- 
fashioned streets, traversing the whole length 
of the town in a westerly direction, and passing 
a great number of heavily-timbered houses 
with overhanging stories and deep gables, in 
great variety. His eyes were bent upon the 
ground as he strode on, musing sadly upon 
the difficulties and hardships of his lot. He 
thought a good deal, also, about the bright- 
eyed girl whose position in life was so superior 
to his own, and upon whom he had never- 
theless had the hardihood to fix the affection 
of his strong vigorous heart. When Wabsale 
had casually mentioned the Mayors two 
daughters to him that evening, he little dreamed 
that Sebastian was in love with either of them. 
He did not know that he had ever spoken 
to them, or even seen them. The elder 
daughter, indeed, Botoner did not know. But 
Felicia, the clever, sprightly Felicia, he had 
met and conversed with frequently, under 
circumstances we will explain hereafter. Her 
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vivacity, her penetration, the goodness of her 
heart, had from the first exercised a powerful 
influence upon the energetic inventor. He 
knew his passion was a foolish one, f because 
hopeless. What right had a working man like 
himself, a carpenters son, penniless, unfriended, 
homely in appearance as he was, to aim at such 
a quarry ? Had his love been known to the 
mayor it would have been termed by him ' a 
piece of arrant presumption !' Mr Eagles was 
proud and wealthy, and occupied the foremost 
position in the town. His daughters were 
admired and sought after by numbers of young 
men possessed of all the advantages which 
cultivation, affluence, and good society give in 
affairs of the heart. Sebastian thought with a 
pang that while he was toiling in his workshop 
for daily bread, the girl he had dared to love 
was being conducted to flower shows, concerts, 
and many other amusements, by elegantly 
dressed, well-mannered sparks, who could dine 
at her fathers house, and drive in her father's 
carriage any day they chose, and could whisper 
their soft words in her ear without any one to 
gainsay or remonstrate. But he> the horny- 
palmed bicycle maker, sweating to earn thirty 
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shillings a-week — what could he do but love 
and be silent, humbly worshipping at a respect- 
ful distance ? There was Mr. Laxey, for 
instance, who was known to be witty, open- 
hearted, and wealthy, — see what opportunities he 
had of winning either of the mayor's daughters 
for his bride ! Sebastian had heard that this 
gay young fellow frequently visited at Mr. 
Eagles' house. How could he tell that the 
councillor was not paying his addresses to 
Felicia ? 

Botoner mused much upon these possibilities 
as he took his way homeward that evening. 






CHAPTER V. 

A SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

MONG those who in former times 
had fondly loved the town of 
Davenstone, and bestowed many 
benefactions upon it, was a rough visaged 
Saxon earl named Geraint. It was he who 
had built and richly endowed the old cathedral 
and priory that stood on the site of the mayors 
red -brick mansion that we wot of. The earl's 
castle grounds anciently extended to what is 
now the centre of the city. His wife, Enid, 
w r as a gentle-hearted lady, whose name and 
gracious deeds are familiar as household words 
to the men of Davenstone. They still pre- 
serve many quaint customs, and celebrate many 
festivals, to keep her memory green. 

On the very spot where once frowned the 
massive gateway leading to the earl's castle, 
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there now stands a large rambling old-fashioned 
inn, called in his Countess's honour ' The Lady 
Enid Hotel/ All the entrances to it are in the 
yard, which is very narrow and wondrously 
long, — like a street, in fact. If you go in at the 
first doorway, you find the bar on your left hand, 
and on your right the commercial room, the 
windows of which look out upon the street. 
Going back into the yard you will notice many 
more doorways, among them one leading to the 
innkeeper's office, another to the saddle-room ; 
then there are ostlers' rooms and so on ; and at 
the bottom the stables. There is - a back 
entrance to the yard here, with a narrow door 
leading into a lane but little frequented and 
seldom used. The innkeeper's name is Melody 
— Nathanael Melody. 

The story goes that Nathanael had been a 
great traveller in very early life — that he had 
kept a dram store at the diggings in Minnesota ; 
that he had slaughtered and packed hogs in 
Chicago ; that he had seen some fighting in the 
interior of Africa and in the Australian bush — 
in short, that he had seen the world. Returning 
to Davenstone (where he was born) when seven 
and twenty years old, he had settled down after 
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his wanderings, married a pretty wife, and taken 
* The Lady Enid Hotel/ where he prospered 
greatly. Noticing his quiet methodical habits 
and highly respectable appearance, you could 
hardly believe that he had led such a rough-and- 
tumble kind of life in his hot youth. He is 
now a middle-aged man, round-shouldered, 
splay-footed, and weak-kneed. He has a sallow 
complexion, a long thin nose, and wears his 
well-oiled black hair so long that it reaches 
down to his shoulders ; so that altogether he 
looks more like an Italian than an Englishman. 
Though quiet, his manner, you will observe, is 
singularly playful, and his address ever most 
insinuating. He is not at all a bad fellow ; no 
one has known him to do any harm, even if 
you cannot credit him with any strikingly good 
action. He thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness, is discreet and prudent, most attentive to 
his customers, guests and patrons ; and he 
thrives accordingly. 

There never was a fonder or more devoted 
husband than Melody, and his wife is quite 
deserving of his affection. Sprung from an 
unpretending country family, and married to 
nothing better than an innkeeper, she is yet as 
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pretty, graceful, and well-bred a woman as you 
will find in Davenstone, we had almost said in 
shire. Her figure is slight, tall, and lady- 
like, her motions full of self-possession and 
dignity. Her fragile form and delicate suscep- 
tible nature make you think her superior to her 
station ; but she has amazing business capa- 
bilities, and can enter into all her husband's 
plans and occupations with zest. Her house- 
hold is managed with consummate tact, and the 
entire establishment — barmaids, waiters, ostlers, 
stablemen, and others — are all ruled by her with 
the greatest ease, because she is feared , and 
respected as well as loved. She is one of those 
women whose thought and care are all for 
others, not for herself. Those who followed 
their calling at the hotel, and those who visited 
or stayed there on business or pleasure, could 
alike speak of her goodness and unselfishness. 
Her faults were few — she was inclined to be 
cynical ; she was too facile with her promises, 
and apt to be forgetful or regardless of them 
when made ; and she thought too much of her 
husband's worldly advancement. But she would 
suffer any amount of personal discomfort rather 
than be guilty of an abrupt, rude, or selfish action. 
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Her two children (Jack, aged nine, and Rose 
aged sixteen) were constantly being drilled in 
the duty of regarding the welfare of others 
without any thought for their own ; but al- 
though, in a household so well-ordered and 
methodical, their failings were not permitted to 
show themselves very prominently, yet such is 
the perversity of human nature that both these 
youngsters were ungenerous and selfish in their 
disposition. 

The innkeeper, I have said already, loved his 
wife intensely, and she returned his affection in 
a sober and dignified fashion. They took all 
their excursions, walks, and amusements to- 
gether, for Melody could not be happy without 
her society ; and as to his business undertak- 
ings, he consulted her at every step, generally 
following her judgment in preference to his own. 

A series of these consultations were being 
held at the present time upon a subject of un- 
usual importance. Melody was a man who 
ever had his eye well on the main chance. No 
one could be more prompt in seizing on a good 
investment or in profiting by any unexpected 
incident. He knew how to turn most occur- 
rences to his own advancement. 
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Early in March, that is to say about two 
months before our story opens, he was, by great 
good fortune, one of the very first to hear the 
news just then beginning to circulate in sport- 
ing circles, that the Earl of Garlford had spoken 
privately of his intention, as soon as the warm 
days set in, to run a coach and four daily for 
the pleasure and convenience of the public, 
between Davenstone and Bayborough ; and that 
the lord meant to drive the coach himself. 
The innkeeper very cautiously instituted in- 
quiries, and found that the thing was to be 
done ; that the earl contemplated it partly as 
a business speculation ; and that a reasonable 
charge was to be made for seats on the coach, 
or * drag ' as it was called. He also ascertained 
that, without doubt, Lord Garlford would handle 
the ribbons. 

Then Melody set seriously to work. This 
was a perfect godsend, which, if he were bold 
and wary, might even make his fortune. For 
the earl would, of course, have to put up his 
horses at some hotel or other, and make it the 
resting-place and point of departure for the 
drag. Why should not the favoured inn be 
' The Lady Enid ?' There were but two others 
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in the town of first-rate importance, or that had 
any chance of being selected. One was ' The 
Queen's Head/ and the other ' The Golden 
Lion/ The first was now partly pulled down 
for the purpose of being rebuilt on a new plan, 
consequently the landlord could not undertake 
fresh business. The other hotel was supposed 
to be declining in public favour. The proba- 
bility, therefore, was that Lord Garlford's choice 
would fall upon himself. Yet he resolved that 
he would not run the least risk of being left out 
in the cold, seeing it was a matter of such con- 
sequence. He believed the best way to get a 
good thing of this kind was to beg for it. He 
talked the matter over with his wife once more, 
and it was decided that he should ride over and 
see the earl, and ask him for his patronage. 

The hounds were to meet near the village of 
Garlford in the following week ; and though 
the innkeeper was not exactly a sporting man 
he judged it advisable to be present on that 
occasion, because Lord Garlford would certainly 
be there, and an opportunity for speaking to 
him might he made. The earl was a first-rate 
performer across country, was clever at topping 
a stiff flight of posts and rails, at going a burster 
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at a bullfinch, or having a shy at a brawling 
brook when riding in a rattling run with the 
Quorn or Cottesmore. Melody had heard a 
good deal about his nerve and judgment, and 
when the innkeeper arrived at the meet, and 
saw his lordship, he knew he must ride hard to 
keep him in sight. They had a capital run, 
going the pace across big fields, stout fences, 
and stone walls in pursuit of the wily fox, at 
the tail of one of the finest packs of hounds in 
the kingdom. Melody, however, managed 
before the day was over to get a few words 
with the lord. He then put the case very well, 
making it clear that there was plenty of stable 
room at ' The Lady Enid/ and every conveni- 
ence for such an undertaking, and assuring his 
lordship that all should be done properly. The 
innkeeper possessed the art of pleasing, and he 
had the advantage of being already favourably 
known in this quarter. The upshot of it was 
that Lord Garlford promised at an early oppor- 
tunity to drive across and look at his place. 
Melody then rode home quite satisfied with his 
day's work. 

One day Mrs. Melody was bestirring herself 
in the bar among her maids, when, looking out 
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of the window, she saw the earl drive past up 

* 

the inn-yard in the direction of her husbands 
office. She knew that Melody was there, for 
he had been waiting for this visit for some 
days, and had hardly dared to stir from home. 
Her heart beat quickly with hope and excite- 
ment as she rushed upstairs to her room, where 
she stayed, to be out of the way until the lord 
was gone. Presently, that is, in about twenty 
minutes, when she had seen the earl drive 
away, her husband came in to her with a bright 
happy look in his eyes, and then she knew that 
it was as she wished. He shut the door behind 
him, and with delight shining through assumed 
composure, said, — 

• Well, my dear, it is settled at last F 

1 Yes ; tell me all about it. 

4 His lordship has looked over the place, my 
love, and is quite pleased. He will put up 
here, and I am to manage everything/ 

' Oh, Nathanael ! ' was her joyous exclama- 
tion, as she stood before him, her hands 
clasped, and her face flushed, ' I am so 
glad ! ' 

Then they talked the matter over for a long 
time, the innkeeper narrating to his wife all 
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the particulars, and entering into the separate 
details. At last he added, — 

' His lordship says he will send his horses 
down on the twenty-ninth of next month, my 
dear. Everything will be ready by the first of 
June, and the coach will commence running 
about that time.' 

' Well, it is all a great piece of good fortune 
for us, isn't it ?' 

'It is, indeed ; it will advertise the hotel, and 
bring us an immense number of customers/ 
said he. 

'The affair will make quite a sensation/ 
added his wife. ' To think, Nathanael, of a 
lord driving common people about, and taking 
money of them ! ' 

' His lordship needs money, my dear, and it 
is an honest way of getting it/ 

' But not dignified, Nat, is it ? He is letting 
himself down, don't you think ? ' 

' If it makes our fortune, my love, we won't 
mind about that.' 

1 When did you say the coach will commence 
running ? ' 

1 His lordship said about the first or second 
of June. There is a good deal to be done 
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before then, my dear. He will get a new drag, 
I believe, up in London. Then there are the 
horses to be bought, you know. It isn't easy 
to put together a team of well-matched and 
handsome animals. For this purpose he will 
need a lot of them, all temperate and manage- 
able, but high-stepping at the same time.' 
1 How many will he want, Nat, altogether ? ' 
1 Three teams, and three spare nags, my love ; 
some will be in our stables here, others at Bay- 
borough, but most of them at Garlford village, 
for the coach will drive through there on the 
way, and there they will change horses.' 
1 It's an expensive undertaking, Nat." 
1 Yes, my dear, his lordship will have to open 
his purse strings wide. I'll be bound each team 
will cost twelve hundred guineas ; then there's 
the drag, and all the harness and furniture and 
other things.' 

1 That is before he can make a beginning, 
you mean ?" ' 

' Before he can earn a penny. Then there 
will be my charges, you know ; and the charges 
at Garlford and Bayborough.' 

1 He will scarcely make it pay, Nat.' 

1 Of course, my love, his lordship is looking 
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at the fun of the thing. He will get plenty of 
amusement out of it. The profit or loss is his 
affair/ 

' But, Nat, he is poor for a lord, isn't he ? ' 

' Very poor, I believe/ 

' What will the charges be for seats on the 
coach ? ' 

' Box seats, half a guinea ; the rest seven and 
sixpence each, my dear/ 

1 And will he really drive himself ? " 

' That is his intention." 

1 How do you know, Nat ? ' 

'His lordship told me so. That is a most 
important point, and I was careful there should 
be no misunderstanding/ 

' You are quite sure, then ? ' 

' Quite positive, my love/ 

The innkeeper's pretty wife seemed even now 
incapable of believing that a peer of the realm 
would so demean himself. She still pressed her 
husband upon this subject. 

' But, Nat, you don't mean to tell me that 
Lord Garlford means to handle the ribbons 
every day ? You must have mistaken his 
words. Probably he intends to drive the coach 
on the first day, just to open the proceedings as 
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it were, and afterwards send his coachman or 
somebody." 

' My dear, Lord Garlford intends to tool the 
drag every day. Of course it might happen 
now and then that something might prevent 
him. Bob Skitler, the noted whip, would take 
his lordship's place on the box in an event of 
that kind. But Skitler will only drive occasion- 
ally. 5 

' I feel sure the Countess does not like it/ 
said Mrs. Melody. 'You may depend, Nat, 
Lord Garlford is doing this against her wishes.' 

The Countess was the widow of the late earl, 
and the present lord s mother. She lived at 
the castle with her son, who was unmarried. 

' It may be so, my dear/ replied the innkeeper ; 
' but his lordship always would have his way, let 
who will oppose him. It is no affair of ours — 
we are on the right side of the hedge.' 

' I suppose so. How far is it to Garlford 
village, where they are to change horses ? ' 

' About eleven miles from here/ 

' And how much farther is it to Bayborough ? ' 

' Nearly eight miles more, my dear. The 
drive altogether will take just two hours. H is 
lordship will leave the " The White Stag " at 
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ten every morning, and reach here at 
twelve.' 

' At what time will he start to go back ? ' 

' You see, my dear, the drag will perform the 
double journey every day, taking passengers, of 
course, to and from each place. It will start 
from here at four o'clock, reaching Bayborough 
at six. His lordship will then go straight home 
to Garlford Castle in his private gig to dinner.' 

' Why, Nat/ exclaimed his wife in a tone of 
alarm, ' according to this arrangement he will be 
here in a state of idleness for four hours every 
day — that is, from twelve to four o'clock.' 

'It can't be helped, my dear. His lordship 
has settled it in the best way possible for him- 
self, with a view to dining at home every evening. 
Bayborough, you see, is at a more convenient 
distance from the castle than this town.' 

1 But, Nat, he will find it so dull with four 
hours on his hands in a small town like this. 
How can he possibly amuse himself?' 

1 Oh, his lordship will manage well enough, 
my love ; never fear. He is the most contented 
of men.' 

Mrs. Melody sighed, and expressed herself as 
very doubtful on that score. However, they 
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both felt that no more could be said upon the 
subject, and that matters must now be left to 
take their course. 

'We must have the establishment on their 
best behaviour, my dear/ said Melody. ' His 
lordship won't like the barmaids or anybody 
else to be forward and familiar. They must 
know their place and keep it Our Rose, too, 
is rather flighty and vain ; she must not take 
foolish fancies into her head. She mustn't 
suppose this affair will turn out like a € Family 
Herald* romance — that an earl is going to 
marry an innkeeper's daughter.' 

' Trust me, Nat,' replied his wife, ' I will take 
care of Rose.' 

' She is a giddy little thing,' said he, ' always 
filling her head with nonsense out of novels. A 
good-looking puss too — she takes after her 
mother;' and the doting husband gave her a 
parting kiss. 

' As to the servants, Nat/ said she, blushing, 
and playfully pushing him away, ' they all know 
their place, I hope ; I have never had any fault 

to find.' 

1 And never will, my dear, I trust." 

'Well, Nat, they shall all be put through 
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their facings. They shall be well drilled, I 
promise you ; and if Lord Garlford doesn't say 
mine is the most orderly and best disciplined 

household in shire, I will never hold up my 

head again.' 

In the course of the next week, two days 
after Valentine Laxey had told the mayors 
family that a coach was to run, the following 
placard was exhibited in all the prominent 
places throughout Davenstone and the neigh- 
bourhood : — 



Davenstone and Bayborough Coach. 



A Four-in-Hand 

COACH 

Will leave ' The Lady Enid ' Hotel, Daven- 
stone, at 4 p.m., every day (Sundays excepted), 
commencing on 2d June next. 

Returning from the ' The White Stag,' Bay- 
borough, at 10 a.m. 

Tickets can be taken and places secured 
by applying to Mr. Melody, ' The Lady Enid/ 
Davenstone, and to Mr. Clouter, Bayborough, 
where every information can be obtained. 

Earl of Garlford, Proprietor. 




CHAPTER VI. 

A TELEGRAM. 

ORD GARLFORD'S freak/ as it 
was termed by many in Davenstone, 
was now the one topic of conversa- 
tion throughout the town. Manufacturers in 
their offices, tradesmen in their shops, work- 
people in their factories, private families in 
their homes, and idlers in the streets, all found 
this a never-failing subject of interest, so that 
the state of the weather was hardly brought 
forward or remarked upon for nine days at least. 
What could the earl's motives be ? Gain could 
only be a subordinate object surely ! Had he 
laid some wager in London ? Was this to be 
a kind of novitiate before admission to one or 
other of the coaching clubs ? The knowing 
ones said each of these was a reason, but that 
there was some hidden motive behind, which 
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time would reveal ; and they shook their heads 
in a sage and ominous fashion. The lively 
ones laughed, and declared that the lord loved 
a frolic ; that he did not care much what the 
world said about him ; that he was sowing his 
wild oats ; and so forth. The shopkeepers and 
traders dwelt most upon the ' pounds, shillings, 
and pence ' aspect of the undertaking. Would 
it be made to pay ; was there any profit to be 
expected ? That was the question which inter- 
ested them most. Very numerous and very 
elaborate were the calculations they made with 
the view of coming to a decision, or else of sup- 
porting a theory or assertion upon this point 
They jotted down on paper all kinds of esti- 
mates, and their minds were as much exercised 
as if the speculation was their own, and the ex- 
penses would come out of their pockets. How 
much the earl would pay for his horses, his 
drag, his harness, and all the appointments ; 
how many helpers, stablemen, grooms, coachmen 
he must employ, and the wages of each of them ; 
the cost of oats, hay, straw, beans, and other 
such articles of food and comfort ; the charges 
besides and beyond all these items that would 
be made by the several hotel-keepers ; these 
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and other particulars they jotted down on the 
Cr. side of the paper, and on the Dr. side the 
number of passengers the coach would probably 
carry to and from Davenstone, and the sum 
total of receipts. 

The lord's whimsical purpose, if carried out, 
would give the shopkeeping class a good oppor- 
tunity of taking a day's pleasuring of a rather 
novel kind. A coroneted coachman was not 
seen every day, and it would be some sort of 
distinction, they thought, to sit behind him, and 
exchange observations regarding the scenery, 
or whatever topic might arise ; and they could 
talk about the drive afterwards with the satis- 
factory conviction that though not the rose, 
they had been very near the rose, and some of 
its perfume might be supposed to linger about 
them for a considerable period. 

They had heard their fathers and grand- 
fathers talk with gusto of the old coaching 
days ; the earl's vagary would bring those rat- 
tling, roaring, jolly times back to their effete 
descendants, who would now know what true 
enjoyment was. 

The old turnpike road between Davenstone 
and the other town was spoken of with en- 
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thusiasm, as being the loveliest in the three 
kingdoms, affording the most enchanting and 
romantic views that could possibly be desired. 

Thus the inducements offered to take a drive 
after the old fashion were admitted to be most 
persuasive, and it was expected that, at any rate 
for the first few weeks, the coach would be 
patronised by great numbers of persons both in 
Davenstone and also in Bayborough and other 
neighbouring places. 

By the working-classes, however, and the 
poor generally, the earl's freajc was commented 
on with much severity. These had not seven 
and sixpence to spare for a place on the drag ; 
they had no expectation of deriving any benefit 
from the projected journeys ; it was perhaps 
natural that they should display a little spleen. 
When the dinner hour arrived, and the streets 
of the town presented an animated, bustling 
appearance, from the living tide of work-people 
pouring out of the different factories — sturdy, 
deft-fingered watchmakers in their long white 
Holland aprons, tucked up at the waist, or else 
reaching from their chin to their boots ; lank, 
meek-eyed weavers, pale-faced * winders ' and 
' warpers ' in old shawls and with bare arms ; 
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— at such a time their talk was as rapid and 
free as their step, hastening to the frugal meal 
at home. But their remarks were mostly con- 
temptuous of the lord and his undertaking. 
They seemed to think it was well for these 
aristocrats that they could indulge wild fancies 
like this, from want of useful work to do. Their 
life — ' the aristocrats' — was one ignoble holiday. 
1 How different is their lot from ours,' they 
said, ' who are forced to toil for daily bread ! ' 
Any sudden turn or start of the mind these 
butterflies of society could follow as they 
listed. It seemed, too, that Lord Garlford 
had previously earned a reputation as an odd, 
fantastical peer. This vagary was another 
illustration of his peculiar character. 

Sebastian Botoner was a man apart, though 
himself an artisan, a bicycle-maker as we have 
said; but even he shared in this sentiment of 
condemnation. He had the blood of merchant 
princes in his veins, and his mind had been 
purged of its grossness by hard study and by 
religious contemplation, so that he was neither 
a demagogue nor a hater of the powers that 
be, spiritual and temporal ; but just now he 
said many hard things about the earl and 
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his purposes, — things almost as hard as were 
said by the others. The love this vigorous 
craftsman felt for Felicia made him impatient 
of all those distinctions of class which were a 
barrier between him and the object of his 
affection, whom fortune had placed so far above 
him. His thoughts were bitter towards the 
gilded youth whose opportunities of snatching 
her from him were so numerous — bitter towards 
the lord who was still more blessed by circum- 
stances, and who could know nothing by expe- 
rience of the struggles and hardships of such a 
lot as his. How useless to mankind was such 
a life as the earl's! He was a mere drone, 
doing nothing whatever that was of service to 
the world — a butterfly, unconscious of mental 
faculties, sporting aimlessly in the sunshine — a 
popinjay, a creature to please the eye, but very 
low indeed in the scale of being. Sebastian 
did not wish to magnify himself, but at least he 
used to the best of his ability the powers God 
had given to him. Lord Garlford's hands could 
never help him to a morsel of bread, though 
soft and pleasant to the touch, not horny and 
begrimed, like his own. The lord was sweet 
with perfumes ; but his own body, reeking with 
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the sweat of labour, better answered its Creator's 
purpose. 

The young inventor lodged with a respect- 
able family named Hoone, in a small house in 
the watchmakers' quarter at the west end of the 
town. There was a wooden shed in the back 
garden, where Sebastian and Hemmings the 
blacksmith were busy during spare hours over 
the model for the improved steam tramway car. 
Their work was not progressing satisfactorily 
at the present time. Perhaps this circumstance 
slightly increased the severity of Botoner's 
strictures upon the earl and his gay doings. 
The craftsman — resolved to win back by his 
own skill and toil the position his ancestors 
had surrendered through their public spirit and 
lavish generosity, determined also to take no 
mate to his bosom out of his own class, but out 
of that to which he hoped to rise — was angered 
because everything and every one conspired to 
humble and keep him down, and he must at 
best wait and struggle for many weary years 
before he dare ask Felicia to become his wife. 
There was much rugged energy in Sebastian's 
nature ; he was a hater of shams, outspoken 
too, and proud of his lineage, so that he was 
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checked, thwarted, and reviled as an ambitious 
dreamer. Kind-hearted and good though he 
was, several of his associates hated and feared 
him. He was conscious of this, and was the 
less charitable on this account towards the 
prosperous and the gay around him. 

But there was one person in Davenstone, 
and perhaps only one, who took a directly 
opposite view to Botoner's of Lord Garlford's 
freak ; this person was Alderman Jeffard, whom 
we must introduce to the reader. He was one 
of the trustees of that charity in which poor 
Wabsale was now feeling such an interest ; 
also a trustee of the freemen's fund, and 
held in great respect by that important body of 
citizens ; he had once been a mayor of the 
town, and was supposed to be possessed of 
considerable means, — a man of consequence 
altogether. But he was spoken of by his 
equals as a c Bohemian ' and a ' Philistine.' 
The idol of the working classes, he could 
scarcely get admission to any drawing-room 
in the city, simply because the customs of 
' polite society ' were so irksome to him that 
he took every opportunity of setting them at 
nought and trampling them under his feet. 
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Conventionalism was abhorrent to him ; he 
despised ceremony of all kinds, and occasionally 
his conduct was coarse and unfeeling, simply 
from love of singularity and opposition. If a 
man will burst into a guffaw when admitted 
into a sick-room, or when in the presence of the 
dead, it is not surprising that some should call 
him brutal. Jeffard, however, was not brutal, 
he was only vulgar. He was a loving husband, 
an indulgent father, considerate to his work- 
people, regular in his attendance at church, 
prompt to assist the troubled and the suffering ; 
yet these virtues availed him nothing with those 
whose tender susceptibilities were outraged by 
his deliberate disregard of the decencies and 
proprieties of life. 

The alderman believed Lord Garlford to be a 
kindred spirit, having a similar contempt for 
conventionalism ; on this account he spoke 
more unreservedly in his praise than perhaps 
any one in Davenstone. Jeffard's delight in 
the proposed undertaking was extreme. When 
the news of it was brought to him for the first 
time, he slapped his thigh and burst into a 
boisterous laugh. 

1 Is it possible ! You don't say so ? ' he cried. 
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Ha, ha, ha ! I never heard of such a droll thing 
in my all life. But, hang it, it's a capital notion. 
I'll bet you hanny money that this lord is 
one of the right sort — a regular John Bull, 
with no nonsense about him — no pride, no 
stiffness, nor any such nonsense and humbug. 
I'll be glad to shake 'ands with his lordship at 
hanny time — that I shall, by George ! ' 

The alderman's informant was our friend 
Valentine Laxey, who often visited the little 
shop in Gallowtree Lane, opposite the * knave's 
post/ where Jeffard carried on business as a 
ribbon manufacturer, clothier, and outfitter. 
The light-hearted spark was not supplied with 
his 'toggery' here. He used playfully to 
compare himself with the grim hideous wooden 
figure in the niche across the way, whither 
offenders were wont to be whipped at the 
cart's tail ; and declared he needed to be 
' rigged out ' by the best London houses to 
become at all presentable. But he and the 
alderman were the best of friends, and when 
Valentine declared he meant to take a drive on 
the earl's coach on the very first day, Jeffard 
at once said he should do so too. 

'And don't you get up to hanny of your 
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tricks, Val/ he added. * Behave yourself for 
once, you young dog/ 

Laxey laughingly promised that he would. 

' Your gambols are all very well with me 
and Melody, and one or two more/ added the 
alderman ; ' but Lord Garlford mightn't under- 
stand you, my boy. We like your wild pranks, 
but he mightn't, you know/ 

' All right/ 

So Mr. Jeffard, in honour of the earl, 
prepared himself a wonderful suit of clothes, 
wherein to make his appearance on the drag. 
Seeing also that he was about to enjoy the 
distinguished society of a young blood of these 
modern days, he cast about in his mind for 
some expletives to use on the occasion that 
should be sufficiently rakish and desperate in 
their character. He ultimately decided that 
' hang it ' and ' by George ' might be employed 
effectively, and would prove him to be equal 
to any wickedness that might be stirring. 

On the evening of the first of June, Valentine 
Laxey walked down to the Lady Enid Hotel, 
to make sure that everything was in train, also 
to learn whether the coach was really to start 
on the morrow. He and Melody were intimate 
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friends, though the innkeeper was a much older 
man. It was supposed in some quarters that 
the lively councillor was casting his eyes in the 
direction of Melody's daughter Rose. There 
was some colour for this belief, since the young 
people were frequently together, and the society 
of ' the bar/ the ' smoke room/ and the ' com- 
mercial ' had far less attractions for him than 
that of the innkeepers private circle. 

A crowd was gathered at the entrance to the 
inn as he came up, admiring the new drag, 
which had arrived from London, and was 
standing, bright with fresh paint, in the yard. 
As Laxey was looking it over, the people told 
him that a team of fine horses had been sent 
down, and were in the stables. He was also 
assured by one acquaintance that Lord Garl- 
fords undertaking was to qualify his lordship 
for membership in the old and celebrated 
1 Four-in-Hand Club/ by another that it was 
the institution known as the * Coaching Club ' 
that the lord wished to join. Having ex- 
changed a few pleasantries with these com- 
municative persons he passed into the hotel. 
Melody was not here, however, nor yet his 
wife. Laxey searched in all directions for 
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Rose, but she also was absent, having proba- 
bly accompanied her mother upon a visit to 
a friend's house. The young councillor was 
passing by the bar on his way to Melody's 
office, when the innkeeper's little son came in 
by another door and beckoned to him. He 
went within the bar, saying, — 

' Where is your sister, Jack ? ' 

' Gone out with ma/ 

1 Has your father gone out too ? ' 

1 No. He's in the office, or else in the 
stables. I say, Mr. Laxey, just look here, and 
see what I've got.' 

He held up a small instrument somewhat 
like scissors or pincers, having two small metal 
cups at the end. 

'It's a bullet-mould,' said Jack, his eyes 
flashing with pride. ' See, Mr. Laxey, you 
just shut it, like this ' (closing the ends of the 
toy), ' and the two cups come together and 
make a kind of hollow ball. You just pour the 
lead into this little hole at the top and your 
bullet is made. I've made plenty of 'em.' 

1 How old are you Jack ? ' 

'Nine; — you know that very well. I say, 
Mr. Laxey, ain't it a beauty ? ' 
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1 Yes/ replied the gamesome councillor, ' but 
I've seen the mould before, Jack ; you showed 
it to me the other day, and some of your bullets 
too/ 

1 Oh ! I forgot, so I did ; but you haven't 
seen this before, I can tell you/ 

Mr. Melody's heir drew out of his pocket a 
large piece of paper, very much crumpled and 
soiled. 

' What's that, Jack ? ' 

1 An order from Government for a lot of my 
bullets/ he replied with dignity. 

' An order from Government ! ' echoed Laxey, 
with an innocent look. 

' Yes, from the War Office ; it came to me 
from London yesterday. I shall have hard 
work to keep 'em going, sha'n't I ? Here, see 
for yourself/ And the lad handed the paper 
to the sly councillor, who unfolded it, and read 
as follows : — 

" War Office, London. 

" The Secretary of State for War presents his 

compliments to Master Jack Melody, and begs 

to say that the war with Afghanistan having 

commenced, there is a serious drain upon Her 
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Majesty's arsenals and all military stores, and 
ammunition is getting scarce. Will Master 
Melody kindly forward a supply of his celebrated 
bullets for the use of the troops about to embark, 
and continue his manufacture of the same until 
further notice ? ' 
1 May 2pth, 187 — .' 

' Another hoax of yours, Val/ cried the inn- 
keeper, entering the room at this moment. 
' Of course we knew who had written that, and 
dropped it into my letter-box ; it could be no 
other than Councillor Laxey. Come with me 
to the stables and have a look at the new team.' 

So they stepped out together into the inn 
yard. There Melody brought his friend to a 
stand. The crowd had by this time dispersed ; 
only a few stragglers remained, and they could 
therefore talk confidentially one to another. 

'It's a narrow place, isn't it ? ' said the inn- 
keeper, referring to the yard. 

Laxey replied that it was. 

' I must have more room, Val/ said Melody. 
* This affair of Lord Garlford's will bring the 
hotel into more notice, and the business will 
grow faster than ever.' 
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Laxey assented that it was very probable. 

' I shall purchase this inn, Val ; it's just put 
into the market. It will be worth more to me 
than anybody ; but I mustn't appear in it, or 
the price will run up too much. Will you 
attend and buy it for me ? ' 

Laxey said he would, with pleasure. 

' I shall get hold of that property next door, 
too, as soon as I can/ said the inkeeper. 

' You mean Pepper's house ? ' 

1 Yes ; I can then pull it down, and make this 
yard wider/ 

Laxey looked behind him and saw Mrs. 
Melody and Rose enter the hotel on their re- 
turn from the visit. At the some moment a 
messenger in livery came up and put a telegram 
into the innkeeper's hand. It ran as follows : — 

' Lord Garlford will be at the Lady Enid at 
ten minutes to four to-morrow. Mr. Melody 
will oblige by having everything in readiness, 
that the drag may start punctually.' 




CHAPTER VII. 



THE FIRST JOURNEY. 




OOD arternoon, Jem ; 'ave you come 
'ere to be druv by the hearl ? ' 
1 No such luck, my lad ; but I've 
come to see the fun. Wheer is he, Saul ? " 

' Blest if I know. I ain't catched sight of 'im 
yet. He was to 'ave been 'ere at ten minnits 
to four to drive it hisself, but I bleeve as we 
shall all be done brown. I'll bet he'll none 
come ; he'll send his coachman.' 

1 That be bio wed.' 

\ I tell yer he will ; you see if he don't ; he's 
a downy customer.' 

This colloquy took place in the street in front 
of the Lady Enid Hotel, on the afternoon fixed 
for the first journey. The speakers were Saul 
Wabsale and his chum Jem Pitcherley. This 
precious pair of scoundrels had just met on the 
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outskirts of the crowd assembled to see the 
coach start, and now, elbowing their way through 
the mass with that disregard of other people's 
ribs, toes, and chests that characterises unmiti- 
gated ruffians, they reached the very centre of 
a mob as ragged and vicious as themselves. 
Here they found Hemmings the blacksmith, 
and the three choice spirits at once became ring- 
leaders in those favourite amusements where- 
with an immense concourse of Britons usually 
beguile the tedium of prolonged expectation. 
A free fight commenced, and the voice of Saul 
Wabsale was heard above the din shouting 
encouragingly to his chum, ' Give 'im a whack 
o* the ear 'ole ;' but the scrimmage waxed fast 
and furious, and the combatants could not be 
distinguished. Then there was a horse-laugh, 
and somebody was bidden to 'grin an* bear it.' 
Then a way was cleared by policemen, and the 
new coach was ceremoniously drawn out of the 
inn-yard by the ostlers, and placed in the street. 
Saul had apparently miscalculated the time of 
day, for it still wanted fifteen minutes of four 
o'clock. He had been somewhat premature 
in declaring that Lord Garlford would dis- 
appoint his patrons and the public, for 
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exactly five minutes afterwards a cheer arose 
as the earl was seen to drive up in his private 

gig- 
Some time before this — a full hour indeed 

previous to the lord's arrrival — Alderman 
Jeffard, attired in the wonderful clothes he had 
prepared, and with an immense bunch of flowers 
stuck in his coat, walked down to the hotel 
arm-in-arm with Valentine Laxey. The coun- 
cillor wore a new tweed suit and a wide-awake 
hat. Both were ripe for the execution of the 
wildest pranks that the imagination of man 
ever devised. On the part of Laxey, at any 
rate, we are justified in saying that he had well 
earned an evening enjoyment that day, for not 
only had he been assiduous in discharging his 
duties in the office, but he had performed in 
secret two acts of generosity that deserve to 
be recorded. Act of generosity the first — A 
young couple of his acquaintance, of good 
character, but very poor, had entered the bonds 
of matrimony that morning. The councillor 
had sent to them, anonymously, a large hamper 
of useful kitchen utensils and a purse of silver. 
Act of generosity the second. — He had pro- 
cured, at an expenditure of much time and 
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trouble, a situation for the son of another mere 
acquaintance, also of excellent character, but 
unfortunate ; one, moreover, who had no claim 
whatever upon his good offices. 

The two friends passed into the inn, where 
they offered their congratulations to Mrs. 
Melody, who stood within the bar, looking 
more pretty and graceful than ever. 

* A fine sunny day this for makin' a beginnin', 
ma'am/ said the alderman, raising his hat. * As 
clear a sky as hanny. we've had through the 
summer— be hanged if it ain't/ 

'Yes, Mr. Jeffard, the weather promises to 
be very favourable.' 

Laxey assiduously paid his court to Rose, 
who was blushing and smiling a little behind 
her mother. The innkeeper's daughter was 
very fair, with regular pleasing features, large 
eyes, and a slender, tall figure, like Mrs. 
Melody's. The two young people, as they 
stood talking together, formed an attractive 
picture. Rose fastened a flower to her lover's 
coat, as she whispered, — 

' There will be no one on the drag to-day so 
bright and good as you, Val.' 

Meanwhile, the other intending passengers, 
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carrying light overcoats on their arms, were 
walking to and fro in the inn-yard, awaiting 
the earl's coming with impatience. Every 
available seat on the coach had been taken 
more than a week beforehand. Manufacturers, 
traders, shopkeepers, were here, and two ladies, 
all feeling sadly nervous and uncomfortable 
under a running fire of chaff, vigorously main- 
tained by the crowd outside the entrance. 
The black - bearded, weak - kneed innkeeper 
himself, as he moved hastily hither and thither, 
giving his last instructions, and making sure 
that everything was in readiness for the start — 
even he was chaffed unmercifully. At last 
came that loud cheer which announced Lord 
Garlford's arrival. 

The earl stepped nimbly from the gig, say- 
ing with a brisk air, ' Good afternoon, Melody/ 
while the innkeeper raised his hat, — an ex- 
ample followed by the others in the yard, all 
keeping a respectful distance. Then the lord 
passed at once into the inn, and walked within 
the bar, followed by the landlord, * Good 
afternoon, Mrs. Melody/ said the earl, bowing 
in acknowledgment of her humble salutation 
and that of the small company present. He 
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was a tall, well-made man, of a fair complexion, 
with good features, close-cropped light hair, 
and wore neither whiskers nor beard, only a 
heavy drooping moustache. The most notice- 
able fault in his appearance was that the eyes, 
which were dark, were set too close together. 

'Is all ready ? ' he asked, turning to the 
innkeeper amid profound silence, while every 
eye was fastened on him. 

' Quite ready, my lord/ said Melody, the 
alderman and councillor discreetly retiring into 
the yard. 'Will your lordship take anything 
before you start ? ' 

1 Thank you, — a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
or sandwich/ 

This refreshment was set before him, and he 
said, promptly, — 

' You may have the horses put in, Melody/ 

' Yes, my lord/ 

Presently the earl came out, and himself 
superintended this process, moving with all 
that grace of motion, that easy slowness, that 
unassumed confidence which belong to the 
ordinary doings of life. As each horse was led 
up, covered with a cloth having a coronet 
emblazoned in one corner, the animal was 
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deftly harnessed to the drag (this also bearing 
a coat-of-arms), while the earl assisted at 
strap and buckle, stepping quietly in and out 
among the ostlers, the gaping onlookers falling 
back, intently noting every movement. The 
team was a handsome, well - matched, and 
blood-like lot of greys. 

1 He must be " all there " to drive them? said 
one bystander to his neighbour, as a murmur 
of admiration ran through the crowd. 

' Ah ! he's a cool hand.' 

1 The team at Garlford village are chestnuts/ 
said another man. ' I've seen them. They're 
in capital condition, like these ; they've square- 
cut tails, and look business-like — quite a 
picture.' 

' But the nags at Bayborough are the best 
of all/ remarked a fourth. ' They're stylish 
animals, with good action — patterns of coach- 
horses altogether/ 

' Look sharp there/ said the innkeeper sternly, 
admonishing his men as they put the finishing 
touches. The passengers were all in their 
places, the two ladies with a few timid ones of 
the other sex inside, the rest on the top, 
Laxey and the alderman having the places of 
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honour on the box. Just as the great bell in 
St. Peter's steeple struck the first note of four 
o'clock, Lord Garlford coolly gathered the 
ribbons into his left hand, mounted to his seat 
between our two friends, at a signal the ostlers 
started back from the horses' heads, and the 
next instant the team went off at a trot. The 
coach bowled merrily by the end of Cross 
Cheaping, along High Street, to the sound of 
the horn, down Smithfield Street and Fleet 
Street, and swept round the curve of the Holy- 
head Road, and so was fairly within sight of 
the open fields. Throughout all these thorough- 
fares, the ways were thronged with excited and 
eager Davenstonians ; in fact, every inch of 
the footways was covered with people jostling 
one against the other ; while the windows and 
roofs were alive with sightseers. Some re- 
marked that the earl was a broad-chested good- 
looking man ; others thought his features heavy 
and sensual in their expression. It was agreed 
on all sides that 'he handled his horses well, 
and looked altogether a workman quite at 
home on the bench.' 'And mind you,' said 
one, ' toolin' a team of 'igh-bred 'osses aint so 
easy as it looks, I can tell you.' 
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* They're an admirable lot of nags no doubt ; 
the " leaders " look like going, don't they ? ' 

' / thought the two wheelers the best step- 
pers/ remarked a man who seemed a judge 
of horse flesh. ' They trot in grand style.' 
In this fashion the onlookers criticised the 
turn-out and the coroneted coachman, dis- 
persing to their homes or their work slowly 
and reluctantly. 

The travellers on the drag meanwhile found 
sufficient amusement in watching the spectators, 
discussing the quality of the steeds, noting the 
scenery, and so forth. When they had all said 
for the twentieth time that it was a well- 
appointed coach ; that they were thorough- 
bred, resolute horses ; that the lord drove in 
good style and showed considerable self- 
possession, then they settled down for the 
journey. The earl was affable, talking to 
Laxey, to the alderman, and one or two other 
passengers in a pleasant manner. By-and-by 
champagne began to circulate at the noble 
coachman's expense. Then every one's tongue 
was unloosed ; conversation flowed freely. The 
councillor cracked two or three of his best jokes, 
setting the outsiders in a roar of laughter, and 
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causing the insiders to pop out their heads, and 
petition that the 'good thing' might be re- 
peated : Mr. Jeffard mustered the courage to 
express his sentiments regarding convention- 
alism. 

' It's a noosance, my lord — I hate it ! ' said he, 
with decision. 

The noble Jehu admitted that its rules were 
sometimes irksome. 

' They are, my lord ; blest if they ain't. If 
there's hannything I detest, it's stiffness ; and I 
often say to myself, my lord — the proprieties 
be hanged ! ' 

The earl smiled, but made no further remark. 

' Them are rich pastures, my lord,' continued 
the alderman, indicating by a sweep of his arm 
the open country around. ' I can remember 
the time when the freemen of Davenstone 
had the right, given them by royal charter 
ages ago, of pasturing their cattle on those 
lands for six months out of the twelve, and 
the owners and occupiers had to hide their 
heads and put everything they'd got out of 
the way. The freemen's right over the grass 
continued from August till March. It began, 
my lord, on Lammas Day, when they used to 
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ride forth, headed by the city chamberlain, 
and take formal possession. We were a 
motley company, I can tell you, my lord. We 
went helter-skelter though the fields, taking 
gates off their hinges, and flinging them down, 
if the owners had not already removed them 
for us. Even the corn crops, your lordship, 
couldn't be touched by the occupiers, if left 
ungathered on Lammas Day. I have myself 
ridden through and through a field of standing 
corn, with a host of fellows on horseback, 
"trampling it down because it hadn't been 
removed in time/ 

' Owners would not like renting land on such 
terms, I should think/ said Lord Garlford, with 
a flick of the whip at the off wheeler. 

' They didn't, my lord ; the custom was found 
not to answer in many ways. Some freemen 
abused their privileges, pasturing as many as 
twenty cattle when they had the right to only 
three for each man. They did it in this way : — 
some freemen had no beasts that they wanted 
to send, so others got them to " father " theirs, 
as it were, and when the " pinman " had once 
branded 'em, he couldn't afterwards turn out 
any, though he might learn that as many as 
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ten or twenty beasts belonged to one freeman. 
So an arrangement was made with the sanction 
of Parliament. The freemen of the town have 
the ownership of a third of the lands, for ever 
relinquishing their right of pasturage over the 
rest. The rents bring 'em in about a thousand 
pounds a-year, and out of this fund the aged 
freemen receive six shillings a- week. I'm one 
o' the trustees, my lord, and a noosance it is — 
be hanged if it ain't ! ' 

By this time the greys were trotting with 
leisurely swing in the cool shade of a triple 
avenue of noble trees. The earl indicated with 
his whip a mossy bank on the right, covered 
with violets, saying pleasantly, 

* A most desirable spot to spend a sultry 
afternoon.' 

Upon this a poetical passenger on one of the 
back seats repeated the following lines : — 

* Half in a blush of clustering roses lost, 
Dewdropping coolness to the shade retires ; 
There on the verdant turf or flowery bed 
By gelid founts and careless rills to muse, 
Whilst tyrant heat dispreading thro* the sky 
With rapid sway his burning influence darts 
On man and beast, and herb and tepid stream.' 

Soon the avenue was left behind, but many 
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giant elms and stately oaks delighted the eye at 
intervals. The four-in-hand coach rattled by trim 
hedgerows, handsome villas, with beds of choice 
flowers, dazzlingly bright on this splendid June 
afternoon ; past deep green lanes bordered by 
luxuriant foliage ; past pretty cottages, straggling 
homesteads, clumps of trees, wild waste lands, 
enlivened by a gipsy encampment ; more shady 
lanes to right and left ; a curious old moated 
mansion ; more picturesque cottages, with little 
gardens tastefully kept ; down into a valley ; 
away again to the cheerful sound of the horn ; 
up the short but steep incline — nowa distant 
glimpse of the earl's castle — and so into Garl- 
ford village. 

Eleven miles had now been covered ; only 
seven remained to complete the journey. They 
stopped to change horses ; and Lord Garlford, 
Laxey, the alderman, and the rest of the 
passengers, made a call upon the host of the inn 
to refresh the inner man. While a team of 
chesnuts, looking fresh and resolute, was being 
harnessed to the drag, they resumed their seats, 
and the next moment rattled onward once more. 

The chesnuts proved as effective as the 
greys, carrying them forward at a swinging 
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trot, while the amateur coachman continued to 
handle the ribbons in excellent form. He still 
exchanged remarks freely with his patrons, who 
noted with pleasure that he was very considerate 
for his nags, halting and starting them gently. 
Their condition, too, proved that, under his 
direction, they had been tended by kind hands. 

' I^f I hear of horses being vicious/ said the 
earl, ' I know they have been badly used/ 

As they bowled merrily on, the lord became 
quite talkative, and, like most talkative persons, 
he gradually revealed most of his weak points. 
It became apparent to more than one listener 
that he was vain and egotistical. Others ob- 
served indications of obstinacy and eccentricity. 
But, notwithstanding these failings, the hearts 
of the travellers warmed towards him, for they 
felt indebted to him for an afternoon's thorough 
enjoyment. 

Bayborough was now close at hand — not 
three miles distant. They were driving by 
more rich pastures ; caught distant glimpses of 
many a village church peeping among luxuriant 
trees ; more homesteads ; a castle in ruins 
crowning a verdant hill ; more villas, with pretty 
gardens ; a roadside inn or two ; another shady 
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avenue ; a romantic valley ; woods, plantations ; 
and then they came in sight of the busy thriving 
borough. It was alive with expectation of their 
coming, as Davenstone had been of their de- 
parture. Thousands had come forth to see the 
earl and his four-in-hand ; cheer after cheer 
greeted them as they entered the town. They 
went up the Bull Ring at a gallop, swept in 
grand style along High Street, and pulled up 
before the gateway of the ' White Stag ' as the 
clocks of the various churches were striking 
six. 

Laxey and the alderman intended to return 
to Davenstone by train the same evening. Dis- 
mounting from the drag, they went and had a 
little refreshment, and then started together for 
the railway station. 

'We've had a jolly time/ said Jeffard, linking 
his arm in that of the councillor. ' Ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! I love a frolic, and so does his lordship, 
blest if he don't. He's one of the right sort ; 
not one of your stiff and starched ones, though 
he does talk a little too much about number 
one.' 

' Shall you ever take another journey on the 
coach, do you think ? ' asked Laxey. 
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1 Shall I ? Before the month's out, my lad, 
if I'm alive and well. What's more, I shall 
bring you with me, and two or three more of 
my friends.' 

' For instance, now, whom shall you bring ? ' 

< I shall bring my prim and solemn friend the 
Mayor of Davenstone for one — and jolt a little 
of his propriety out of him.' 

' He won't come.' 

1 Won't he ? I'll make him, blest if I don't ; 
and I'll make his pretty daughters come too, 
ha, ha, ha ! ' 

i Their father won't let them.' 

' I know he'll object, and there will be the 
rioosance of begging and praying; but I'll 
come round him, by George ! I will ! ' 

But the councillor shook his head, evidently 
feeling less sanguine than his plain-spoken 
companion. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

'FROM FLOWER TO FLOWER.' 




ERTAIN reports began now to cir- 
culate in Davenstone respecting the 
past career of Lord Garlford that 
were not at all advantageous to that eccentric 
peer. We cannot vouch for their accuracy. 
Some were probably false, others merely ex- 
aggerated his peccadillos, and yet did him as 
much harm as positive untruths. These 
rumours did not, however, bring any very 
weighty charges against the earl. He was not 
represented as a roue or a villain. He was 
not held up to opprobrium for any wickedness 
he had done. The scandalmongers simply en- 
deavoured to bring him into contempt as one 
whose whole life had been foolish and frivol- 
ous, wanting every element of manliness and 
strength. It is necessary to enter into particu- 
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lars with regard to these slanders, because they 
have a distinct bearing upon our history ; 
otherwise they should have passed altogether 
unnoticed. 

The lord's fickleness as a lover, among other 
failings of his, was animadverted upon with 
much severity. Report affirmed that he had 
made proposals of marriage to six ladies in suc- 
cession in the space of four months, and that 
he had been rejected by them all. If any one 
ventured to disbelieve this extraordinary story, 
his mouth was closed by the calumniators, who 
forthwith gave a full and circumstantial account 
of each proposal, with names and dates, and 
the reasons assigned by the lady in each case. 
By what means all this information was ob- 
tained, or how it found its way to a small pro- 
vincial town, did not appear. Lord Garlford 
had lived a good deal abroad ; the rest of his 
time had been spent in London, the castle at 
Garlford only receiving a flying visit at wide 
intervals. How came Davenstone possessed 
of these strange defamatory particulars ? We 
know that there are certain journals professing 
to supply information touching the private life 
of every one ' in society/ It may be that these 
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injurious statements came from some source of 
that kind. Scandal will find outlets as readily 
as air or water. The manufacturers of the 
quaint little city may have heard a good deal 
also from their London customers. Certain 
persons called ' buyers/ that is, wholesale pur- 
chasers of ribbons and watches, came down from 
the metropolis to the busy warehouses of manu- 
facturers like Mr. Eagles and Alderman Jeffard 
to make selections of goods and to give their 
orders. These c buyers ' were sharp, bustling 
men, somewhat patronising in their manner to 
the benighted provincials. Finding the town 
in a state of excitement respecting the four-in- 
hand coach and its coroneted Jehu, the London 
dealers may have wantonly vilified the earl, 
or, to show their superior knowledge of the 
sayings and doings of the aristocracy, may 
have invented a few incidents or magnified a 
few follies. 

If any one met these traducers with the argu- 
ment that a peer of the realm, however un- 
worthy or unattractive in his own person, can 
usually marry without difficulty when so in- 
clined, they at once pointed out the fact that 
Lord Garlford's estates were heavily encum- 
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bered — that he was nearly penniless ; and 
further, that he had never made a proposal to 
any heiress who might be supposed willing to 
barter her wealth for his coronet. The lord's 
offers, they declared, had been made to high- 
born women, of a name and rank equal to his 
own — women, too, of especial loveliness, much 
sought after by patricians even superior to him 
in station. 

Then, again, in the political world the earl 
had been ambitious, inconstant, fantastical. At 
first he had professed himself a Radical ; then 
he became prominent as a staunch Conservative; 
changing his views once more, after the lapse 
of a few months he was known as the hottest 
and most violent of Republicans. Self-opinion- 
ated and injudicious, he was soon regarded by 
his noble colleagues as an unmitigated bore, 
and they refused to listen to him. By-and- 
bye he tired of the atmosphere of the upper 
house, and gave himself up to a life of plea- 
sure ; again he returned to the House of Lords, 
apply inghim self furiously to public business. 
Then this unstable lord forsook political life 
altogether at the age of thirty-two years, retir- 
ing into the country to carry out this vagary 
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of tooling a drag for the pleasure of the 
Davenstonians. 

Such was the story as told by the scandal- 
mongers. The present writer is not concerned 
with the truth or falsity of their reports ; he has 
only to chronicle as accurately as he can their 
general purport. It might seem a matter of 
slight moment to Lord Garlford what the people 
of this little town said or thought about him. 
He had not come here to find a wife but to 
drive a coach ; his escapades as a lover were 
consequently scarcely relevant . to his present 
purpose, however interesting to the young ladies 
of the town. Nor did his inconsistencies as a 
politician, supposing them to exist, make him 
less efficient on the bench of his drag. So 
long, therefore, as the people of Davenstbne 
patronised his present undertaking, calumny 
might prate itself hoarse and he be not a whit 
the worse. 

Events will show, however, that the earl is 
deeply concerned in the consequences of these 
murmurs. If evil tongues had not been busy 
with his name, this history need not have been 
written. Especially may it be said that one 
tender bosom would have been spared many a 
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pang, and Lord Garlford himself months of 
anguish. 

Leading out of an obscure thoroughfare in 
the town of Davenstone was a large court or 
square known as Thacker's Yard. On the side 
nearest the street was a row of cottages, having 
the paved entrance to the court in the middle. 
On the right-hand side was a high brick wall ; 
on the left a building used for a Sunday school. 
The remaining side was occupied by the front 
of a large chapel, having two porches. In this 
edifice many of the leading Dissenters of the 
town were accustomed to worship. 

Now, the reports of which we have spoken 
had penetrated even to this retired spot, as 
indeed they had to every corner of the city. 
The good people of Thacker's Yard had not 
originated the slanders, nor had they been busy 
in propagating them. The rumours had reached 
their ears by some channel or another, and the 
reader may judge of the horror with which the 
frequenters of the chapel regarded the earl's 
past and present proceedings. 

Among the members of this serious com- 
munity was our hero, Sebastian Botoner. Per- 
haps the reader may feel some surprise that 
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one who had displayed such a keen interest in 
the glories of St. Peter's, where we first made 
his acquaintance ; who boasted, too, of his 
descent from a long line of public -spirited 
Churchmen, should be found regularly worship- 
ping in Thacker's Yard. But, in truth, the 
Botoners had been Dissenters for three gene- 
rations, dating their secession from a memor- 
able sermon once preached in Davenstone by 
George Whitfield. Sebastian was at this time 
not only a teacher in the school, but also the 
leader of the chapel choir. He and his grave 
associates spent most of their week evenings, 
as well as their Sundays, in this little court ; 
and if they chanced to discuss Lord Garlford's 
doings in the moments of relaxation, it was in 
terms of the utmost severity. These people 
held rigid opinions, had been brought up with 
the greatest strictness ; it was quite natural 
they should condemn a trifler like the earl, who 
seemed entirely devoted to this life and its 
enjoyments. Some of the more scrupulous 
among the members of the society would not 
so much as go to look at the lord or his coach 
lest they should seem to countenance his world- 
liness and the vanity of such light amusements. 
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Mr. Eagles, the Mayor of Davenstone, may 
be numbered with these over-punctilious ones. 
He also, and his two handsome daughters, were 
united in fellowship with the community at 
Thacker's Yard ; and though the stout York- 
shireman had enough pride in his heart to wish 
the old chapel pulled down, and a larger one 
built in a more respectable neighbourhood, 
having due regard to the dignity of his office 
as chief magistrate of the town, yet he remem- 
bered that, as the leading deacon of the society, 
it was his duty to set an example of strictness 
in regard to all follies and weaknesses whatso- 
ever. He accordingly laid a solemn injunction 
upon Virginia and her sister that they should 
on no account have ought to do with the peer's 
drag, or be seen in the vicinity of the Lady 
Enid Hotel at such times as it was starting or 
returning. This command the girls promised 
to obey, and though Valentine Laxey enlivened 
them with an impassioned account of the journey 
we have described, setting forth its varied 
delights with many pleasantries, yet they stead- 
fastly declined not only to mount the coach, 
but even to go and look at the coroneted 
coachman. 
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One morning Alderman Jeffard made his 
appearance at the mayor's mansion in Cathedral 
Row, and finding Mr. Eagles at home, he at- 
tacked him with great courage. 

1 1 haven't seen you on the four-in-hand yet; 
Eagles,' said he. ' It's the jolliest thing going. 
You must come and have a jaunt with us. Ill 
bear you company hanny day you like to name 
— be hanged if I won't ! ' 

The Yorkshireman turned his keen blue 
eyes upon him, and replied impatiently, — 

1 Do show some common sense, Jeffard. You 
surely forget the position I have the honour to 
fill.' 

1 Oh ! so you think it would be infra dig. to 
be seen on the drag, do you ? Not at all, it is 
a highly respectable affair, let me tell you. I 
shouldn't patronise it myself if it wasn't ; ha, ha, 
ha, ha ! ' 

1 Don't be ridiculous, Jeffard. You ought to 
know quite well that as chief magistrate of this 
town I have no time to waste upon such amuse- 
ments. Besides, even if the pressure of muni- 
cipal and other duties did not prevent me, I 
consider life too serious to be spent in frivolity 
and vanity.' 
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'There you are again, Eagles. You must 
always afflict your soul, according to the rigid 
precepts you learn in that little court. I don't 
like such puritanical doctrines — be hanged if I 
do!' 

c Nevertheless, you must allow me the privi- 
lege, Jeffard,' rejoined the other, ' of acting up 
to my convictions, so far as I am able, whether 
you approve them or not/ 

It was apparent that nothing could be done 
with the mayor ; his sober inflexible spirit would 
never yield to persuasion or argument. The 
alderman perceived this and gave up the attempt 
to draw his friend into the convivial society of 
the ' good fellows ' who indulged in the excur- 
sions to Bayborough. 

He also found, when he mentioned the 
subject to the Yorkshireman's two daughters, 
that the earl's drag had not any greater at- 
tractions for them than for their sagacious 
parent. 

A conversation the girls had when alone 
together one day, will show the opinions they 
had formed, and the line of conduct they in- 
tended to pursue. Virginia was seated before 
an easel, painting a landscape ; while her sister 
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s with a pair of scissors was trimming some 
plants in the window. 

' Everybody is talking about him,' remarked 
Felicia with animation. 'They say the most 
horrid things, you know — more than one can 
believe of course. He can scarcely have been 
so absurd and silly as they make out/ 

Virginia bent over her colour-box, feeling 
far more interest in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the tints for her picture, than in Mrs. 
Grundy's opinion of Lord Garlford. She 
made no comment, and the lively Felicia pro- 
ceeded — 

1 If he really did make himself as ridiculous 
as they say, he has probably come down to 
Davenstone to escape from the sneers of his 
high-born friends/ 

'In what way has he been silly?' asked 
Virginia, more for the purpose of promoting 
conversation than because she cared to know. 
Her faultless face was turned towards the pic- 
ture she was painting, her large soft eyes veiled 
by their dark silken fringe. She was supremely 
beautiful. 

* He has been so changeable in everything,' 
replied her sister. ' Fancy his proposing to 
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so many girls one after the other in the odd 
way he did. No wonder they rejected 
him/ 

'It is a very improbable story altogether, 
said Virginia* 

' So it is ; but still it may be true, dear. 
You know he is very poor for a lord, and very 
proud too in his way. I mean he has always 
looked above rather than below himself in 
seeking an alliance. I don't suppose many 
untitled women would have refused him, how- 
ever whimsical and eccentric he might have 
been in his love-making. But he has always 
sought for rank and title as well as money; 
and, besides, he has gone about his suit in a 
most unfortunate way/ 

' I heard he was too impetuous/ rejoined 
. Virginia languidly, * but I quite forget the par- 
ticulars/ 

'Impetuous, dear! He was childish, posi- 
tively childish ! There was Lady , he fell 

violently in love with her on the first day of 
their acquaintance, and immediately wrote her 
an offer of marriage. She was a haughty 

patrician, already engaged to the Earl of , 

and at once declined the honour/ 
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' He did not know of the previous engage- 
ment, of course.' 

' But he might have done had he made 
inquiries. His friends warned him and coun- 
selled delay, but he rejected their advice in the 
most obstinate manner. Besides, the letter he 
sent her — why, a schoolboy could have done it 
better ! ' 

' I have not heard about that.' 

' Not heard about his love letter ? ' 

'No/ 

' It was published in the papers.' 

1 What a shame ! ' 

' Fact ! His friends got hold of it, or rather 
her friends passed it from one to another, and 
he became a laughing-stock everywhere.' 

1 It was too bad.' 

* Yes, it was rather cruel. Only he had been 
strongly advised not to write to her. They 
recommended him, since he insisted on making 
her an offer at once, to see her and speak out 
like a man ; but he is very determined and a 
little bit pig-headed, you know.' 

' The lady did not behave well. She ought 
not to have shown his letter about' 

Felicia laughed gaily. 
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'Why do you laugh? It was not right;' 
and Virginia turned her magnificent orbs upon 
her sister reproachfully/ 

' Of course it was not right ; but it is natural 
to some women to behave so. They say she 
was a haughty beauty, and of very high rank. 
Well, a week afterwards he proposed to some 
one else and was refused again/ 

'Why?' 

' I cannot tell, but with number two also he 
had only a slight acquaintance when he threw 
himself at her feet, and t believe she thought 
he had transferred his affections too quickly. 
So he went to a third, but she had heard in the 
meantime of his ill-success with the others, and 
served him in the same way/ 

' It is all slander, taken out of those society 
journals/ said Virginia. 

'Very likely, dear. A coronet does not 
usually go begging in that fashion. Well, 
they say that he began now to receive all 
kinds of hideous valentines and anonymous 
letters, all jeering at him, and that he was 
driven nearly mad. However, he ventured to 
offer his hand to a fourth, a fifth, and even a 
sixth, so the story runs ; but he is a bachelor 
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still. He has fluttered from flower to flower, 
hasn't he ? ' And the vivacious girl laid down 
her scissors and loose geranium leaves, and 
burst into a peal of silvery laughter. 

i You would have thought, dear/ she con- 
tinued, ' that these repeated humiliations would 
have diminished his self-esteem, but they 
haven't in the least. They say he is still the 
most vain, conceited, egotistical man living, 
and as obstinate as ever.' 

' Did he leave London because of his fail- 
ures ? ' asked Virginia, gravely. 

* Yes ; even such a self-worshipper as he is 
subject to occasional fits of depression, and after 
his sixth repulse he was so dispirited, and had 
become so notorious, that to escape the chaff 
and ridicule that assailed him on all sides he 
took the first train to Garlford Castle. This 
coach-driving mania of his is only a fad ; he 
will tire of it when the novelty has gone, as he 
tired of everything else.' 

1 Very likely/ said Virginia, rising and putting 
away her painting materials, ' but it signifies 
nothing 1 to me whether he does or not. I 
would not go a step out of my way to see him 
or his drag. Would you ?' 
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1 No ; besides, papa has forbidden it/ rejoined 
Felicia stoutly. 

' Poor papa !' sighed the gentle Virginia ; 
'he seems sadly worried about something. 
What can it be ? You, who have so much 
more penetration and quickness than poor me, 
must have noticed a change, and also found 
out the cause ? ' 

1 Of course his public duties are very heavy/ 
rejoined her sister ; ' and then that man 
Wabsale and his son Saul have been so very 
troublesome ; and there are these changes at 
Thacker's Yard. Papa has too much to do : 
if he could give more of his time and attention 
to home affairs, it would be better for us all.' 




CHAPTER IX. 



MR. SHEARWATER. 




HE society at Thacker's Yard had 
enjoyed unbroken peace and pros- 
perity for many years. Composed 
of heterogeneous materials in regard to the 
social condition, the education, and the training 
of its members ; endangered, too, at times by the 
clashing of opposite opinions upon matters of 
detail, there had always been a strong bond of 
union between them in the high principles they 
professed in common ; while their habit of 
paying respect to one another's views, and of 
mutually yielding somewhat, when it could be 
done honourably, had borne rich fruit in the 
way of love and strength and good works. 
Let us pay due respect to that society, for it 
was not quarrelsome or intolerant, nor was it 

VOL. I. I 
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so narrow-minded as such communities too 
often are. 

A Mr. Weening had been the pastor of this 
peaceful flock for fifty years, and had passed 
into honourable retirement, taking leave of his 
people with many tears and good wishes on 
their part, about the time this history com- 
menced. A successor was now needed, since 
Thacker's Yard had no shepherd, and felt 
forlorn and comfortless. It was a trying time 
for the deacons, who had much responsibility 
cast upon them, and found the task of pro- 
viding candidates for the vacant pulpit by no 
means an easy one. Mr. Weening had 
apparently been possessed of unusual endow- 
ments. He had certainly gained a reputation 
in the town as a learned divine and an eloquent 
preacher. Where was the prophet upon whom 
the mantle of Elijah had fallen ? The deacons 
had to search for him ; but for some time their 
explorations Jiad been in vain. None had 
appeared so adorned with gifts and graces 
as their late minister. It was not that the 
people were unreasonable ; the difficulty lay 
in the fact that Mr. Weening had been a -star 
of great magnitude, a jewel of especial brilliancy. 
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Mr. Eagles, who kindly and generously 
entertained each of the candidates at his own 
residence, and whose position as the leading 
deacon, trustee, and mainstay of Thackers Yard 
gave him a sort of dictatorship there, had told 
the people what they had a right to expect 
in Mr. Weening's successor. The post was 
sufficiently respectable ; the stipend would be 
liberal : they were entitled to expect a gentle- 
man and a scholar. For some weeks they 
failed, as we have intimated, to meet with a 
preacher uniting these qualifications, though 
nearly all who had come ' on approbation ' 
were worthy, excellent men. But eventually, 
to the unspeakable joy of the community, 
there was the prospect of a speedy end to 
their troubles — the gentleman and scholar 
appeared. 

Just previous to his advent, however, there 
came upon the scene a young student, highly 
recommended by his tutor at Bulton College, 
and possessing this advantage, that there was a 
handle to his name, since he was no less than a 
bachelor of arts. The student's name was 
Carleton. He was very young, and quite in- 
experienced, certainly; but his erudition and 
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general talents were spoken of so highly, that 
Thacker's Yard believed he would prove to be 
the man they sought. A bachelor of arts must 
be a perfect marvel for learning ; — let him be 
heard by all means, they said. So the young 
student came down from Bulton, and stayed for 
three weeks on approbation. But though he 
was everything that was good and amiable, he 
was but a weakling, small and insignificant in 
person, and afflicted with excessive nervousness. 
Mr. Eagles, who was his host during his stay 
in Davenstone, spoke of him as a harmless, 
well-meaning youth, but not at all fitted to 
succeed Mr. Weening. Yet the poor people 
loved him, and the uninitiated supposed that 
Mr. Carleton would become the pastor. 

One day the young student called upon 
Sebastian Botoner, at his lodgings in the watch- 
makers' quarter of the town. The inventor 
was seated at a rude table studying some plans 
and drawings of the improved steam tramway 
car, but he rose as the visitor entered the 
barely furnished room, and shook him warmly 
by the hand. 

' I am very pleased to see you, Mr. Carle- 
ton/ said he. ' Take a chair.' 
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So the visitor sat down. 

* I hope you like Davenstone, sir ? ' said Se- 
bastian with a smile. 

c Yes ; very much/ 

'And Thackers Yard — I hope you have 
formed a favourable opinion of us ? ' 

' I have been with you so short a time you 
know.' 

'True, but I trust we shall become better 
acquainted/ 

' Thank you : I hope so too/ 

' When you know us better you will like us, 
I think. Your sermons, sir, have produced a 
good impression. Some of us, at any rate 
would like you to visit us again/ 

' I will do so with pleasure, if the people 
desire it/ 

' For my own part/ said Sebastian earnestly, 
s I wish it very much. If the church must 
have a pastor at all, you are the man I would 
choose for that office/ 

So saying, Botoner took down from a shelf 
a Greek Testament. 

' I have long had a desire/ said he, ' to be able 
to read in the original tongue ; and, by dint of 
hard study, I am able to do so after a fashion/ 
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Then he went on to say that he had a con- 
fession to make ; — his views upon church 
government were peculiar, and such as had 
brought upon him the displeasure of his 
brethren. He thought Christians should return 
to the simplicity of apostolic times, when there 
were no stated pastors elected by the people, 
and receiving a fixed salary for their labours. 
The churches, he said, were then governed by 
elders, who followed some secular calling for 
their daily bread. There were no training 
colleges ; there was no priesthood — all were 
equal — all ministered in their turn according to 
their gift. That was God's plan ; but we had 
presumptously departed from it. A pastorate 
which bargained for a regular salary, and arro- 
gated to itself exclusive privileges, was an evil 
which ought to be removed, and the pure 
primitive system restored. 

Thus did Sebastian argue, wondering in 
himself that he could speak so freely to one 
who himself sought to enter that very pas- 
torate. But, to his surprise, the young student 
listened with appreciation and sympathy. 
1 My own father/ said Carleton, sadly, ' held 
opinions very similar to yours. He traced 
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most of the mischiefs that afflict our churches 
to a paid and college-trained ministry ; and he 
spent many years in writing a book upon the 
subject, which, however, was not printed. He 
never sought to influence my own conduct by 
his views, but they took a firm hold upon his 
mind, and strengthened day by day. I was 
his only child, and upon me he lavished all 
his affection. By some strange irony of life 
there formed within me, as I grew up, the 
purpose of becoming a minister. My father 
had never thwarted me in anything. He 
mildly pointed out that his sentiments had 
become publicly known, and that he was 
firmly persuaded of their soundness and truth ; 
but I might take whatever course I preferred. 
A year or two afterwards I entered upon a 
course of study at Bulton College — one of 
those very seminaries he had condemned — 
and passed through the curriculum. Although 
my father never reproached me, he was in- 
wardly mortified on account of my calling, 
and became a prey to settled melancholy. 
His breast was torn by conflicting passions — 
his love for me impelling him to pray for my 
success, and his belief that I was doing wrong 
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causing him to pour forth lamentations. His 
beloved manuscript, upon which he had ex- 
pended so much labour, he could not now 
look upon with any satisfaction ; indeed the 
sight of it became painful to him, and one 
day, in a fit of despondency, he committed it 
to the flames. Thus the work of thirty 
years was destroyed in a moment. But he 
knew that he must either sacrifice the most 
cherished object of his life, or else realise it 
as a declared opponent of his only child. 
This melancholy deepened ; he was seized 
by a painful illness, and in a short time 
passed away with a broken heart. The re- 
membrance of what he suffered on my ac- 
count has cast a gloom over my existence ; 
at times it completely paralyses me.' 

Sebastian's regard for the young candidate 
was increased by this sad story. He resolved 
in his own mind that he would plead for him 
most ardently at the forthcoming church meet- 
ing, and if possible secure his election to the 
vacant pastorate. He believed that, if happily 
settled, Carleton would not only overcome his 
nervousness, but would develop into a good 
preacher. 
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Thackers Yard, however, as Botoner soon 
discovered, wanted a better man. The can- 
didate's chest was weak, his voice now and 
then merely a husky whisper ; he trembled 
with apprehension on the eve of his public 
appearances ; his throat was parched ; dread 
absolutely deprived him of utterance. Mr. 
Eagles said he sat dumb in his drawing-room, 
and was nothing but a stick in the pulpit. 

Before any decision was arrived at by the 
society, a man of a different stamp to the raw 
student made his appearance. This was the 
gentleman and scholar we have referred to. 
His name was Shearwater. He soon showed 
that he did not lack confidence. He believed 
in himself most thoroughly. He was a fluent 
speaker, sociable and well-mannered, had lungs 
of brass, and a chest like an athlete's. He 
was a man, so to speak, who could exhibit all 
his wares in the shop window, and display 
them to the best advantage. 

Mr. Shearwater came down to breakfast 
with the mayor and his family, radiant in 
spotless linen ; ruddy from his morning bath. 
He discussed the ham and new-laid eggs, the 
hot rolls and fresh sweet butter, like one as 
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much at home with a chief magistrate and 
trustee as with an ordinary mortal. His 
jewelled ring and gold eye-glass were very 
effective ; so was his casual admission that 
he had a little private property. His com- 
pany was very entertaining, and the time 
passed so quickly that they had to hurry to 
be in time for service at the chapel. Mr. 
Shearwater acquitted himself well that day, 
and throughout his stay in Davenstone 
Thacker's Yard was delighted. He deserved 
their admiration, too ; for he was an earnest, 
energetic man, of unexceptionable morals, and 
some talent. 

As his visit drew towards a close, Mr. 
Eagles became most intimate and confidential 
with him, since he was persuaded that Mr. 
Weening's successor stood before him. He 
also had the drawing-room carpet taken up, 
that the popular candidate might see the brass- 
plate underneath, setting forth how the monks 
in olden time broke their bishop's head with 
a crucifix. Mr. Shearwater cracked a pleasant 
joke upon the circumstance, after which the 
conversation branched off to the contest touch- 
ing disestablishment. 
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'We must have religious equality/ said the 
popular candidate. 

' Undoubtedly/ assented Mr. Eagles. 

' The time will come/ said Mr. Shearwater, 
pointing with his jewelled finger to the two 
large churches opposite, — 'the time will come 
when I shall preach in those pulpits/ 

' I hope so/ 

' Do you doubt it, sir ? ' 

'No/ 

' Neither do 1/ 

'We must labour to that end/ said the 
mayor. 

' Yes, and improve the quality of our own 
ministers. 

' In learning, you mean ? ' 

' Precisely ; we must be more intellectual. 
What we want, sir, is culture/ 

' If you come among us, as I trust you 
wiir — here the popular candidate bowed — 
' there is one thing I hope you will do for 
us/ 

' What is that, sir ? ' 

'Thacker's Yard is not a suitable place for 
us, Mr. Shearwater/ said the mayor. 

' I quite agree with you/ 
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' Nothing better than a pokey; disagreeable 
hole/ 

'And in a bad neighbourhood/ added the 
candidate. 

' As you say, in a far from respectable neigh- 
bourhood. May we hope, if you come among 
us, that you will give your energies to that 
matter ? ' 

' You may, sir/ 

' It must be pulled down, Mr. Shearwater, 
and a larger building erected on a more advan- 
tageous site. Many of our people are of fair 
social position, you see, and the court is dis- 
pleasing to them/ 

When the time cahie for the candidate to 
depart, Mr. Eagles himself drove him to the 
railway station in his own carriage, and they 
separated with mutual good wishes. 

It was now necessary to call the society 
together to ascertain their opinion. Accord- 
ingly a meeting was summoned in due form, 
and Thacker's Yard, on the appointed evening, 
became thronged with serious, earnest figures 
hurrying to the little schoolroom to record their 
votes. Upstairs was a large apartment filled 
with wooden benches; the walls, which were 
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stained and somewhat dirty, having a few 
mottoes and incriptions, while at the farther 
end stood a desk and table. 

Sebastian Botoner came early, bringing with 
him a few friends who shared his sentiments 
touching the eligibility of the young student. 
Our hero modestly took his seat upon a wooden 
bench at the bottom of the room, where his in- 
tellectual face and tall thin person were 
obscured by deep shadows. He kept his eye 
upon the door and waited for Felicia's coming, 
rejoicing that for one hour she would be seated 
near to him, though he might not speak to 
her. Presently the place was full of men and 
women, who kept the completest silence. There 
was a slight but perceptible movement on the 
entrance of the mayor, the lady mayoress, and 
their two daughters. How handsome Virginia 
looked ; her mild, pensive face bent upon the 
ground ! She, her sprightly sister, and buxom 
rosy Mrs. Eagles all settled down quietly 
among the women-kind; while the Yorkshire- 
man, his resolute face, with its sloping fore- 
head and trim grey beard, looking a shade 
more thoughtful and anxious than usual, walked 
quickly to the upper end of the apartment, 
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where he dropped into an empty chair among 
the deacons. 

The meeting having been opened, he pro- 
ceeded with dignity to say they had met to 
choose between Mr. Shearwater and Mr. Car- 
leton. The latter was an estimable young 
man, highly recommended ; but he believed the 
brethren would consider him scarcely equal to 
so responsible an office. Mr. Shearwater, on 
the other hand, was possessed of considerable 
experience. He had come among them with 
the highest credentials touching his character, 
ability, and scholarship, and, he thought, had 
met with general acceptance. 

Upon this it was solemnly proposed that Mr. 
Shearwater be invited to become the pastor. 
The motion was seconded, and Mr. Eagles 
was about to put it to the meeting when 
Sebastian Botoner rose. 

Every eye was turned towards him as he 
reared his tall lithe frame, and with a tremulous 
voice made his little speech. 

He said that a paid ministry was an inven- 
tion of man. He was quite certain there was 
no such thing in the time of the apostles. We 
had all departed from God's pure simple insti- 
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tution, and the sooner we returned to it the 
better. He held up his Greek Testament, and 
challenged his brethren to point to any Chris- 
tian community mentioned therein that was 
constituted like their own society, or indeed 
any society then existing. He would not be 
browbeaten. He would deliver his conscience 
in spite of severe foreheads, stern looks, or 
positive assertions. Nor would he withdraw 
from his brethren though he held these views, 
because he loved them, and believed there was 
no modern church more pure or devout than 
theirs. As to the question then before them, 
he begged to move an amendment to the pro- 
posal just made. Mr. Carleton was a promis- 
ing young man, for whom the poor especially 
had conceived a strong affection. Were he 
afforded a further opportunity, he believed his 
ministrations would prove more generally ac- 
ceptable than those of Mr. Shearwater. He 
begged" to move that Mr. Carleton be invited 
on approbation for the term of six weeks. 

There were some signs of disapproval as 
Sebastian resumed his seat Nevertheless, his 
amendment was speedily seconded, some per- 
sons in his immediate neighbourhood seeming 
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particularly pleased with his deliverance. One 
old lady testified her satisfaction emphatically 
with her umbrella. She, however, was under 
great obligations to the inventor. At the time 
when Mr Weening, the late minister, was 
taking his farewell of his people, she was con- 
fined to her bed in the little cottage at the 
back of the court, and was quite unable to 
rise to hear his last sermon. Botoner, seeing 
she was distressed on this account, constructed 
a telephone, one end of it in the pulpit, the 
other in the hands of the invalid, who was 
thus enabled to drink in the sweet tones of 
her pastor's voice. When asked if she had 
heard the sermon, she replied that her ' feelings 
had so overcome her, and she had cried so 
much, that she onlv heard a blessed sound like 
the cooing of a dove ; but it was most heavenly.' 
A very different hearer was equally pleased 
with Sebastian's bold words, only she did 
not dare to show her approbation. Felicia's 
heightened colour and intent look would have 
caused an acute observer to suspect some 
tender feeling in her heart towards the speaker. 
But whatever her sentiments were, she kept 
them fast locked in her own breast. 
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Our hero's amendment was lost, and to the 
honour of the community be it stated, that the 
minority, for the sake of peace, at once sacri- 
ficed their private predilections. Consequently, 
when the original motion was put to the meet- 
ing, Mr Shearwater was unanimously elected 
to be the minister of the society in Thacker's 
Yard. 

Sebastian was compensated for his defeat 
by a bright glance which the mayor's daughter 
shot towards him as they were all leaving the 
room. 




CHAPTER X. 



AT THE CLUB. 




N empty life this, Melody/ 
' Yes, my lord.' 

' Can you devise nothing ? Can 
we go nowhere? Is there nothing to see?' 
asked the earl, yawning. 

'Would your lordship like to stroll about 
the town ? ' 

'Anything you please, Melody. This idle- 
ness will make me melancholy, mad, or kill 
me. I've never known such weariness since 
I was born.' 

' Shall I give your lordship a catalogue of 
places of interest?' inquired the innkeeper, 
with an insinuating smile. 

* Never mind your catalogue, Melody; I am 
bored enough without it. Come with me ; let 
ns take a ramble together.' 
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' If your lordship wishes it I shall be de- 
lighted to have the honour.' 

' At once, please/ said the earl, rising. 

' Yes, my lord.' 

Mrs. Melody had predicted that the noble 
coachman would be dull with four hours on 
his hands every day in a small town like 
Davenstone, and with positively nothing to do. 
Yet it is difficult to see how he could have 
made a better arrangement. The drag started 
from Bayborough each morning at ten o'clock, 
arriving at the Lady Enid Hotel at noon pre- 
cisely. The return journey could not well be 
made without an interval for rest and refresh- 
ment. The earl preferred to finish his day's 
work at Bayborough, because it was at a less 
inconvenient distance from Garlford Castle, 
which he was able to reach in time for dinner. 
But his home was about eleven miles from 
Davenstone. There was no alternative, there- 
fore, but to get through the four hours inter- 
vening between his arrival and departure for 
Bayborough in the best way he could. Up 
to this time the lord had stuck to his work in 
a most persevering manner. He had handled 
the ribbons himself during every journey. The 
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four-in-hand coach was popular. It was so 
well patronised that the undertaking promised to 
be a lucrative one. The journeys were exhilar- 
ating too, and a good deal of excitement was 
gained by reason of the vast crowds lining the 
roads, looking on, and cheering him on his way. 
For a week or so the earl had borne the 
intervals of inactivity at the Lady Enid Hotel 
with philosophical resignation. There was his 
private room, where he had solaced himself 
with cigars. Once or twice he had conde- 
scended to play billiards with Mr. Melody. 
Occasionally he looked in at the stables at 
the bottom of the inn-yard, where he patted 
and stroked his thoroughbreds, enjoying their 
well-earned repose. One day he went into 
the market-hall of the town, where cheap 
dinners were advertised, and amused himself 
by treating some labourers to a few plates of 
cold beef and hot potatoes. This escapade 
was much talked about in Davenstone, and 
admirers said that Lord Garlford was a brick. 
Now and then he walked listlessly about, 
looking in at shop windows. Once he went 
to gaze and wonder in St. Peter's Church, 
and once into St John's Hall. 
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But, having done these things, the earl was 
I at the end of his resources. He was not a 

reading man ; he had no friends of his own 
class to talk to ; there were no amusements ; 
he did not know how on earth to kill the time. 
In desperation, therefore, he revealed his 
misery to the innkeeper, in the words we have 
recorded, thinking it would be well to have a 
little more of his society. He understood 
Davenstone was a quaint interesting city, 
, much beloved of antiquaries. Possibly he 
had not yet exhausted its wonders. Only he 
must have a companion who could point out 
what was worth seeing, and make comments 
thereon. Mr. Melody knew every inch of 
the town, and was, he believed, well up in its 
history. His manners were pleasing, too, 
and his disposition playful ; yes, he would 
prove an admirable conductor. So the earl 
and the landlord started off together from the 
hotel and commenced their explorations. 

' YouVe seen St. Peter's, my lord, I think ? ' 
said Melody, as they walked along. 

1 1 have.' 

' Has your lordship been in St. John's Hall ?' 

' Yes/ 
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s Anywhere else, my lord ? ' 

' IVe done all your churches, if I am not 
mistaken ; nothing else/ 

' Then, if your lordship pleases, we will go 
to the cemetery first/ 

' By all means, Melody/ 

The honest citizens stared hard at the earl 
as he sauntered through the streets with his 
guide. His tall, well-made figure, close- 
cropped hair and drooping moustache, made 
a good impression upon most of them, but 
others (perhaps they were hypercritical) said 
that his close-set grey eyes had a look of per- 
verseness in them, and the features betokened 
sensuality. The middle-aged innkeeper by his 
side was an old acquaintance. His sallow 
complexion, flowing black hair, and round 
shoulders they could see every day. Melody 
did not nod to them ; he pretended not to 
observe them while in this distinguished 
company ; but his friends smiled as they 
noticed the pride and satisfaction which he 
could not hide. 

They strolled admiringly, that sunny after- 
noon, about the cemetery, which the lord was 
pleased to pronounce the most lovely place 
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of the kind he had ever seen. Nature and 
art had done their utmost, he said, to make 
it a delightfully charming spot. Afterwards 
they went to view the ruins of a Carthusian 
monastery in the neighbourhood, the outer 
wall overgrown with moss and trailing ivy; 
the crumbling cells of those silent recluses 
gay with flowering lilac and golden laburnum. 
When the earl remarked, speaking of the 
Carthusians, that their dress, their habitation, 
and mode of life all indicated isolation from 
society ; and when he condemned their system 
of living to themselves, rather than to benefit 
the community, Melody thought to himself, 
'Surely this man must be very unselfish and 
public-spirited/ But at present, you see, the 
innkeeper did not know his companion's 
character. 

When they had wandered idly among these 
ruins for some time, they returned to the 
hotel. 

'We will take another stroll to-morrow, 
Melody, if it is not troubling you too much/ 
said Lord Garlford, as he prepared to mount 
the box-seat of the drag. 

1 1 shall be only too proud, my lord. My 
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time is entirely at your lordship's disposal/ 
returned the other, respectfully uncovering his 
head. 

And then the thoroughbreds trotted off. 

' He takes a good deal of notice of you, 
Nat/ said the innkeeper's wife, when he went 
in to talk to her about the events of the day. 
' I am sure he likes you/ 

' I make myself useful to him, my dear/ 

1 Quite right, Nat/ said pretty Mrs. Melody, 
as her husband encircled her slender form 
with his right arm and kissed her. ' I don't 
mean your doing this is quite right/ she added, 
blushing and laughing, ' but your making your- 
self of use to our patron, you know/ 

Then he kissed her again. 

' Who can tell/ said he, ever careful as 
to the consequences of all his actions, ' who 
can tell, my dear, what it may lead to of 
advantage to us, if we win our way into his 
lordship's favour ? ' 

' Of course, Nat ; and you think he is pleased 
with our style of doing things ? ' 

4 Do you mean the servants, my love ? ' 

< Yes/ 

1 His lordship is quite satisfied. He told 
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me only to-day he was sure Mrs. Melody was 
a good manager, for her household was the 
most orderly and best-disciplined he had ever 
seen.' 
" ' Seriously, Nat ? ' 

' Really and truly he did, my dear.' 

1 1 am so glad.' 

' And our Rose/ said the innkeeper, ' though 
she's a giddy, vain, little thing, she has be- 
haved herself very well, I must say. She 
hasn't been setting her cap at his lordship.' 

' I have talked to her well, Nat ; besides, she 
is growing quite sober-minded and womanly. 
Her love for Valentine Laxey is improving 
her vastly.' 

' It will be a good match/ said the inn- 
keeper. ' Laxey will make a capital husband 
for her/ 

1 He is very kind-hearted/ said Mrs. Melody. 

' Yes ; there is more in him than love for 
practical joking/ 

1 He was very good over that auction sale, 
Nat. No one else could have done it so 
well for us. How cleverly he managed !' 

'Well, he was a little hot and impatient, 
my dear ; but he brought it off very fairly/ 
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4 Fancy this hotel being our own property, 
Nat ! and we owe it entirely to him that we 
got it so cheap. Of course, Valentine is not 
so cool and far-seeing as you — he is rather 
hasty; but on the whole no one could have 
carried it through as he did.' 

' I think I did right to put it in his hands, 
my love.' 

' You acted with your accustomed prudence, 
Nat/ rejoined his wife, smiling. 

' The next step, my dear/ said Melody, ' is 
to get hold of Peppers property. I fancy 
he won't live long, and it is sure to be put 
in the market when he is gone. We can then 
widen our inn-yard. It is so narrow at pre- 
sent as to be quite an eyesore to me, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience/ 

1 Well, we will keep our eyes and ears open/ 

' Yes, love ; but say nothing about it to any 
one, of course/ 

' You may trust me, Nat/ 

The next day Lord Garlford and the inn- 
keeper resumed their wanderings through the 
town for the purpose of killing the time. 
They were seen leaning over a bridge near 
the watchmakers' quarter, not far from Sebas- 
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tian Botoner's lodging, looking at a grey ruin 
in a garden. It had been a leper's hospital 
ages ago, the guide said. It was now con- 
verted into labourers' cottages, and the garden 
was gay with fuchsias, dahlias, and carnations. 
But the pair of idlers passed carelessly on to 
other objects. They roamed into the ribbon 
weavers' district to listen to the rattle of the 
looms. They came out upon a spacious green 
at the eastern extremity of the city, where, 
some hundreds of years since, two noblemen 
had met, in the presence of the king and his 
court, to engage in mortal combat. 

Their third day's ramble was afterwards 
remembered both by Melody and the earl. 
As they walked aimlessly along streets of old- 
fashioned, heavily-timbered houses with over- 
hanging upper storeys, the two companions 
peeped up many a picturesque alley with its 
patch of green grass, or old paling, or a bit 
of crumbling wall, and ragged urchins playing 
chuck farthing or prisoners base. Melody 
pointed out the circuit the old city walls had 
made, telling how they had been high, thick, 
and battlemented, with famous gates and 
towers. He found an interesting fragment 
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of wall covered with curious hollows, which 
the innkeeper said the archers had made in 
sharpening the points of their weapons.. He 
also told the lord about the ancient ' waits ' of 
the town in their livery of taffeta, sarcenet, 
crimson, and green. There were two tene- 
ments in Corpus Christi Lane of antiquated 
appearance, which he said were associated 
with the celebrated miracle plays, for here the 
paraphernalia were kept within the memory 
of man, which had been of old required for 
exhibition in the street, stages on wheels, 
scenery, and other property. In another lane 
they found a relic of antiquity which the earl 
said ought to be kept in a glass case — a 
women's hospital, wonderfully quaint and well- 
preserved. Not far off was a retreat for old 
men, some of whom were hobbling about, 
habited in long black robes, so that they 
resembled the monks and friars who used to 
perambulate these very thoroughfares. 

' Talking of monks, my lord/ said the inn- 
keeper, ' I haven't showed you the site of the 
great Benedictine monastery.' 

1 Have we time to see it this afternoon, 
Melody ? ' 
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1 It is close by, my lord/ 

So they went to examine the spot where the 
priory and cathedral used to be, the source at 
one time of all the wealth and prosperity of 
Davenstone. 

1 Whose house is that ? ' asked the earl, point- 
ing to a red-brick mansion on their right hand, 
as they stood on the pebbled causeway. 

' That, my lord, is the residence of Mr. 
Eagles/ 

' Oh ! that is where the mayor lives, is it, 
Melody ? ' 

1 Yes, my lord/ 

1 By-the-bye/ said the earl, after a pause, 
f you spoke of a club in the town a few days 
since, to which gentlemen resort. At the time 
I thought nothing of it, but, on reflection, I 
would like to visit it. Where is this club ? ' 

' I will show it you with pleasure, my lord. 
It is in Little Park Street/ 

Accordingly, the next afternoon, the peer 
was introduced to a number of gentlemen who 
happened to be present, and was most affable 
with them, playing a game of billiards with 
Alderman Jeffard, a lawyer, and a doctor. 

' I have been looking over your town/ said 
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he, in his most pleasing tones, as they were 
knocking the balls about. 

1 Was your lordship interested ? Davenstone 
is considered worth seeing.' 

1 Most decidedly it is.' 

1 Your lordship should take a peep into our 
old registers,' said the lawyer. 

i We have also a very valuable collection of 
autographs and ancient documents^ such as very 
few cities in the kingdom can boast/ remarked 
the doctor. 

i Have you indeed. I should very much like 
to see them some day.' 

'It's a clean town, and well-paved, my lord/ 
said Alderman Jeffard. ' I wouldn't let the 
council have no rest till they'd had them old 
pibbles took up — be hanged if I would. The 
petrified kidneys are still to be seen in some of 
the lanes and bye-streets. They was laid down 
six hundred years ago — before I was born, my 
lord ; ha, ha, ha ! ' 

* Some of the footways are certainly very 
old/ said the lawyer gravely. ' In the year 
1285 the burgesses were empowered to levy a 
toll of a halfpenny for every mare, horse, ox, or 
cow, towards the expense of paving the town. 
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Some of the pebbles my friend refers to would 
seem to have been laid down about that time.' 

1 They're bad for my corns, my lord, I can 
assure you/ said Jeffard, laughing boisterously. 

' You seem to have had a mayor and cor- 
poration at a very early date/ remarked the 
earl. 

'We have enjoyed that privilege for 530 
years/ said the lawyer. 'The king's letters- 
patent, instituting a corporation, bear date 

' It has always been a favourite city with 
royalty and great personages, my lord/ ob- 
served the doctor. 

• ' And, by George, we have always feasted 
them well/ said Alderman Jeffard. 

* It is recorded, my lord/ pursued the lawyer, 
without heeding the last observation, 'that 
when King Henry the Sixth and his queen 
paid us one of their numerous visits, the mayor 
and bailiffs met them arrayed in scarlet robes, 
and the commonalty in green gowns and red 
hoods. There was a procession round our 
churchyard. The king walked bareheaded. 
He was clad in a gown of gold tissue, trimmed 
with sable fur/ 
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1 Do you know our present mayor, my lord ?' 
asked the doctor. 

1 No ; I have not yet had the pleasure of 
meeting him.' 

/He hardly ever comes here — be hanged if 
he does/ said Jeffard ; ' he's a shrewd man, but 
strict. He seldom mixes with our lot; he 
spends most of his spare time in Thacker's 
Yard, praying and singing hymns/ 

' I saw his house yesterday, if I am not mis- 
taken/ remarked the earl. 

' Very likely, my lord. It stands by the 
churchyard/ 

' On part of the site of the ancient cathedral/ 
said the lawyer, ' which was connected, my lord, 
with the great Benedictine monastery, endowed 
by Lady Enid and Earl Geraint/ 

' Exactly/ 

1 Eagles ought to be more sociable — be 
hanged if he hadn't/ complained the alderman. 
' I've nothing against him as the mayor ; he's 
pleasant enough, energetic, and has a sound 
understanding, but he gives too much thought 
to religion.' 

' Don't say so, Jeffard/ said the lawyer. 

1 But he does/ 
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' That's a matter of opinion/ 

' Well, it's my opinion/ 

'Just so/ 

'And I mean to say he ought to give his 
girls more liberty, and not take them with him 
so much as he does to Thacker's Yard/ con- 
tinued Jeffard, while the earl listened most 
attentively. 

' But it is not against their will/ said the 
lawyer. 

'Certainly not/ assented the doctor. 'The 
daughters are serious like the father, and 
especially the elder daughter/ 

' Well, I see you are all against me/ rejoined 
the alclerman. ' But I mean to say they ought 
to see more of life. They're splendid girls ; 
and as to Virginia, there isn't a lady to equal 
her in the three kingdoms/ 

'She is very handsome/ said the lawyer, 
' and thoroughly good/ 

' Handsome ! she's perfect/ 

After this the conversation turned to the 
subject of religion in the abstract; then it 
branched off upon politics ; and at last came 
round to horses. Upon this last topic the lord 
was most at home, and began to talk freely. 

VOL. I. L 
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He seemed especially gratified when the com- 
pany spoke flatteringly of the four-in-hand 
coach, of the thoroughbreds, and of the earl 
himself. The peer had a weakness for talking 
about his own doings, and also loved to hear 
others talking about him. Consequently that 
afternoon at the club was the least tedious of 
any he had passed in Davenstone for some 
time. 




CHAPTER XL 



THACKERS YARD. 




R. SHEARWATER cheerfully ac- 
cepted the unanimous invitation 
sent to him, and now took up his 
abode in Davenstone. He at once set himself 
heartily to work in the good cause. Meetings 
and services multiplied rapidly. Boot clubs 
and clothing clubs were established, and 
Thacker's Yard was in a state of continual 
excitement. The energy of the new pastor 
seemed inexhaustible. As he did not spare 
himself, neither did he allow his flock to be 
idle, but set them all to labour in one depart- 
ment or another. Mr. Shearwater belonged to 
the new school ; was earnest, intellectual, well- 
mannered, and hard-headed. He made it his 
constant study to keep abreast, as he said, of 
modern thought. He was a controversialist 
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and agitator, but decidedly conscientious, after 
the light that was in him. Perhaps he was a 
little too much given to novelties in religion, 
and when facetious his jests may have occasion- 
ally verged on the profane. There was perhaps 
too much freedom in some of his speculations 
too ; but on the whole he was an excellent man, 
and could behave like a gentleman. He spoke 
with great respect of Mr. Spurgeon, but held 
that those sons of the prophets whom he sent 
forth might with advantage possess a little 
more culture and polish. 

Mr. Shearwater, in the exuberance of his 
energy, deemed it his mission' to improve his 
flock, especially the younger members of it, in 
various branches of secular knowledge as well 
as in higher and more important matters. Ac- 
cordingly he gathered a number of youths 
about him, in the upper schoolroom at 
Thacker's Yard, and formed them into a 
' Society of Mutual Elevators.' He then drew 
up an elaborate syllabus, comprising, among 
other subjects, philosophy, the fine arts, science, 
political economy, and history. Feeling some 
pardonable pride in this scheme, he unfolded it 
to Mr. Eagles and other leading supporters. 
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They, however, shook their heads, saying they „ 
feared it would not answer. But Mr. Shear- 
water was not to be daunted. He knew he 
was popular ; he had plenty of confidence in 
his own unbounded vigour; he persevered; 
and the ' Mutual Elevators ' commenced opera- 
tions under his auspices. The principal mem- 
bers of the new society were the following : — 
Timmie Sheap, a weaver, aged twenty-six, 
mild, soft-spoken, and of a retiring disposition. 
He was one of Alderman Jeffard's work-people, 
well esteemed for his uniform good conduct, 
sobriety, and gentleness. Timmie was not 
over-burdened with acquirements ; but being 
the senior and most respected member, he was 
elected vice-chairman. Samson Cobb, aged 
nineteen, a shoemaker's apprentice, bold and 
bumptious, was elected secretary. Sam Ivory, 
a saddler's apprentice ; Job Slicer, a shallow but 
aspiring youth ; Charles Twilight, whose ideas 
were somewhat hazy, and about four others, 
comprised the infant community. 

The ' Mutual Elevators' began their pursuits 
with determination ; but at the third meeting 
Mr. Cobb gave the pastor to understand that 
he need not trouble to be always present, since 
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the society was fairly on its legs, and could get 
on very well without him. This piece of im- 
pertinence had this effect, that in a few weeks 
Mr. Shearwater withdrew from them, and the 
young men were left to their own resources. 
Timmie Sheap was voted into the chair, the 
pastor appointed referee for the purpose of 
settling any disputes that might arise ; and 
Mr. Eagles was entrusted with the office of 
treasurer. 

At the next meeting a slight difference of 
opinion arose, which at one time threatened to 
break up the association, but which had no 
more serious consequences, after all, than an 
appeal to the referee and the purchase of a 
dictionary. The controversy had its origin 
thus. Lord Garlford, his thoroughbreds, and 
his drag were still talked about everywhere, 
although the novelty of the undertaking was 
beginning to wear itself away. Thacker's 
Yard, as we have seen, had its opinions upon 
the subject (very proper and creditable ones 
too), and consequently these youths, who were 
at their wits' end for a subject for debate, 
thought the four-in-hand coach, taken in 
connection with the merits and de-merits of 
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the aristocracy, would be a rousing topic. 
For the improvement of their minds, there- 
fore, it was decided that one of their number 
should prepare a paper upon this theme. So 
far so good. But then occurred the hitch. 
Our bold and bumptious friend the secretary 
was instructed to write out fairly and truly 
the title of the paper, in order that Timmie 
Sheap might read aloud the said title to the 
assembled members. Cobb, having put his 
tongue in position, hammered out the title in 
the best way he could, and handed it to the 
president, who found that his friend, in the 
ardour of composition, had left out the initial 
letter in the word horses. He pointed out 
this omission, as, by the rules of the € Mutual 
Elevators' Society,' he was bound to do. 
Cobb, however, strenuously maintained that 
arses was the correct spelling. The matter 
was argued for about twenty minutes with 
much mildness on the part of Timmie Sheap 
and considerable declamation on the part of his 
friend ; and then the president appealed to the 
meeting. Was there a h in the word or was 
there not? Sam Ivory in reply made an 
intimation to the effect that Mr. Cobb, whose 
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name at anyrate associated him with the equine 
race, ought to know as well as anybody. 
'C-o-b-b' was a kind of ' arse* He seemed 
to hold that the secretary's orthography was 
probably correct The president then referred 
the question to the judgment of Job Slicer and 
Twilight, who after cogitation and consultation 
by the fingers with the crown of the head, 
declared to the effect that both disputants were 
wrong. 

1 What does the dictionary say ?' they asked, 
in a breath. 

' We haven't got a dictionary/ 

I Well, then, you're both wrong ; that's what 
we say. It isn't horses > and it isn't orses. Its 
osses. 9 

The other members present preferred to 
give no opinion. Timmie Sheap accordingly 
stated that, in the absence of a dictionary, since 
they could not agree, the matter must be set 
at rest by an appeal to Mr. Shearwater, whose 
decision he supposed would be accepted as final. 

I I don't know that,' said Cobb ; ' it's a 
parson's business to preach, not to teach us 
how to spell.' 

But the secretary was overruled, and a 
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deputation appointed to wait upon the pastor. 
He resided in a fashionable neighbourhood 
in the suburbs of the town. The president 
trembled as he put his hand to the door-bell, 
and as the maid servant approached seemed 
to meditate flight, but he was seized by firm 
hands, and conveyed into the minister's study. 
Here he sat in considerable dread, although 
supported by the presence of Cobb, Ivory, 
Sheer, and Twilight. 

When Mr. Shearwater appeared, his upright 
decided bearing and gold eye-glass almost took 
away the president's faculty of speech, but he 
found courage at last to unfold the matter in 
dispute, presenting a paper on which were the 
words osses, Aorses, and orses, and petitioning to 
be informed which was the correct orthography. 
The minister looked at the paper through his 
gold eye-glass with much gravity and pondered 
awhile. 

1 You have left something out/ he said, after 
a long silence — ' an entire word* 

1 Have we, sir ? ' asked the weaver. 

' I think not/ said Cobb. 

'The paper's quite correct/ added the 
saddler's apprentice. 
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1 No word wantin' at all, sir/ chimed in Twi- 
light and Slicer. 

'Yes/ said Mr. Shearwater, his eye twink- 
ling mischievously, ' there is. You should have 
written down "asses." 9 

He then talked to the deputation in a pater- 
nal manner, explaining how the word horses 
used to be spelt at the time he was under 
tutors and governors, and dismissing them with 
his benediction. 

At the next meeting Cobb professed himself 
dissatisfied in regard to their interview with 
their pastor, who had not treated them, he said, 
with proper respect. 

1 He told us to write ourselves down asses/ 
he cried wrathfully. ' I shall call attention to 
this on a future occasion ; you see if I don't' 

He also declared his purpose of appealing 
unto Caesar, that is to say, the dictionary. 

'We must buy one at once/ he protested. 
1 Let us have no more deputation business/ 

So a dictionary was purchased, which always 
lay on the table for reference. Soon after this, 
an occasion presented itself — so at least the 
Mutual Elevators thought — for earning to 
themselves glory and distinction. It should 
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be stated that a vain and foolish observance, 
called a yearly show fair, had for many genera- 
tions been held in Davenstone — a show fair, the 
fame of which had gone forth throughout the 
country ; extending over a period of eight days ; 
and signalised at intervals of a few years by a 
goodly procession or pageant, which attracted an 
immense concourse of people from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. This year our friend the 
mayor, having sufficient reason to think this 
pageant was more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, had endeavoured to abolish it 
altogether. His well-intentioned efforts, how- 
ever, had been unavailing ; the procession was 
to be held, and the show fair, which was to take 
place in about three weeks, was naturally 
looked forward to by Mr. Shearwater and his 
flock as a season of considerable danger and 
temptation. It was therefore arranged to pre- 
sent to the youthful community a counter 
attraction, in the form of a tea-party at 
Thacker's Yard. By this means the perilous 
delights of the saturnalia on ' The Green ' would 
be neutralised as far as seriously disposed per- 
sons were concerned. A tea-party! What a 
grand opportunity for the Mutual Elevators ! 
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So at least thought Mr. Cobb, the bold and 
bumptious one. He at once took counsel with 
his associates, Slicer, Sheap, Ivory, and Twi- 
light; and it was decided to prepare a select 
entertainment for the occasion. Mr. Cobb 
deemed it unnecessary to apprise either Mr. 
Shearwater or Mr. Eagles of their intention. 
It was to be kept secret, indeed, from every- 
body, because the better classes in Thacker's 
Yard had presumied to sneer at the Mutual 
Elevators as a crew of silly, conceited pre- 
tenders. The writer may as well state here 
that the life of this infant association was ex- 
ceedingly brief, as we shall hereafter find, and 
that it was succeeded by a society of a far dif- 
ferent character, to which we accord our un r 
feigned respect and good wishes. We disclaim 
any intention of casting ridicule where it is not 
deserved. 

The conspirators, then, designed to harrow 
the souls of the old ladies, and to fill the 
bosoms of their sweethearts with soft alarms, 
by enacting a tragedy before them, entitled 
' The Moorish Corsair's Revenge/ It was a 
printed play in five acts — rather too long to be 
presented entire. It was to be lopped and 
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hacked, therefore, as unmercifully as a thorn 
hedge is mutilated by Hodge in the early 
spring time. 

•Where did you find the play, Mr. Cobb?* 
asked Timmie Sheap, who shook with terror 
as this terrible tragedy was recited to the 
Mutual Elevators with closed doors by the 
shoemaker's apprentice. The question was not 
put until the recital was ended and an interval 
had elapsed for their emotions to subside. 

'You never mind,' replied Cobb, mysteri- 
ously ; ■ here it is, and it's just the thing for us.' 

1 Couldn't have anything better,' said Twilight. 

1 It's capital,' cried Slicer. 

4 We shall bring the house down,' remarked 
Ivory, who already had an appropriate costume 
for himself in his mind's eye, and his own part 
decided upon. 

1 Very thrilling,' said Timmie Sheap, f but — ' 

• But what ? ' 

1 If you've any objection/ said the shoe- 
maker's apprentice sternly, 'out with it, Mr. 
President' 

1 Yes, let us hear.' 

1 Chair, chair/ cried several voices, and then 
there was silence. 
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' Well, then/ asked the president meekly, ' is 
it quite the sort of thing for Thacker's Yard ? ' 

' Shall we not be laughed at ? ' pursued 
Timmie Sheap, finding his previous question 
was received with silence. 

' Why should we be laughed at ? ' 

' Yes, tell us that ? ' 

'Out with it, Mr. President/ cried Cobb, 
defiantly. 

' Chair, chair/ said the voices once more. 

' Because it is not suitable/ mildly observed 
the president ; ' not suitable to the place or the 
occasion/ 

' And I have another reason/ continued Tim- 
mie, gathering courage as he proceeded. ' Be- 
cause we cannot represent the play as it ought 
to be represented/ 

' We can ! We can ! ' 

'That remains to be proved, Mr. President/ 
rejoined the bold bumptious one. 

'Yes, it remains to be proved/ echoed the 
other Mutual Elevators. 

'What you really mean to tell us, sir/ said 
Cobb, turning to the chairman with a look of 
withering scorn, 'is, that Mr. Shearwater will 
not approve of the play/ 
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'And Mr. Eagles/ added the saddlers ap- 
prentice. 

1 And the rest of the stuck-up ones/ chimed 
in Slicer and Twilight. 

1 But, Mr. President/ cried the bold bump- 
tious one, setting his two feet firmly on the 
ground, and waving his arm, ' we mean to tell 
them that we can do it, and we will do it ! ' 

' Or know the reason why/ said Ivory. 

1 Hear, hear/ 

'Or, we will leave Thacker's Yard in a 
body/ said Cobb, * and never return to it again 
— that's what we will do I " 

So Timmie Sheap was overruled by the 
stronger wills of his associates, and the ' Moor- 
ish Corsair's Revenge ' was adopted as a fit and 
suitable tragedy wherewith to electrify the 
audience on Fair Monday. 

Cobb forthwith apportioned to them their 
separate parts. Ivory was to personate the fair 
captive ; Slicer, the Spanish knight ; and the 
bold bumptious one the corsair himself; while 
to Twilight, Timmie Sheap, and the rest, 
various subordinate characters were distributed, 
according to the sovereign will and pleasure of 
the shoemaker's apprentice. 
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In the following week, the conspirators met 
together once more to rehearse their parts. It 
had been decided that the tragedy should be 
enacted with appropriate costumes, which were 
to be got up regardless of expense. The bold 
bumptious one consequently appeared with a 
box of charcoal in his hand, and a wooden 
scimitar painted blue, and of a most terrifying 
aspect. Ivory carried a bag, presumably full of 
female apparel, while Slicer was to wear jack- 
boots, a plumed hat, and yellow jacket, as the 
nearest approach to the attire of a Spanish 
knight. 

The saddler's apprentice, at a sign from Cobb, 
moved softly on tiptoe to the door, which he 
locked and bolted for fear of interruption. The 
conspirators then proceeded to array themselves 
in their appropriate garments, in order to com- 
mence the rehearsal. With trembling eager- 
ness Ivory opened his bag, and began gingerly 
to draw out its contents ; Slicer indued himself 
in his jack-boots, yellow jacket, and plumed hat, 
while the bold bumptious one rubbed the char- 
coal over his amiable visage. 

' Hark ! I hear a footstep/ whispered Slicer, 
and they suspended operations. 
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The latch was lifted from the outside, and 
some one endeavoured to push open the door. 

' Keep quiet ! don't stir ! ' whispered Cobb, in 
accents of alarm. 

' Quick ! give me that yellow jacket ! ' 

1 Shove them all in the bag ! ' 

' Here they are — make haste/ 

Again the latch was lifted ; there were 
sounds as of two persons talking together in 
a low voice just outside the door. 

1 They told us the room was empty, my lord.' 

1 Never mind, Melody ; it is of no conse- 
quence.' 

I But it ought not to be fastened, my lord ; 
there is something wrong.' 

The masqueraders looked at one another 
with terror-stricken, guilty faces ; and the next 
moment Timmie Sheap went and opened the 
door. Two gentlemen stepped into the room, 
one tall, well-made, and wearing a drooping 
moustache ; the other middle - aged, black- 
bearded, and with a stoop in the shoulders. 

I I beg your pardon for intruding,' said the 
tall gentleman. ' We were roaming about, and 
only came here out of idle curiosity. We 
supposed the room was empty.' 

vol. 1. M 
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Then, with a bow, he and his companion 
retired. 

The masqueraders looked at one another 
again for a moment in confusion. At length 
Cobb said, — ' I know who that swell was.' 

' Do tell us ! ' 

' Who do you think ? ' he asked. 

' We can't guess.' 

' The Earl of Garlford ! ' 





CHAPTER XII. 

FELICIA AT PRACTICE. 

HE tea-party for which the 'Mutual 
Elevators ' were making their secret 
preparations, purposing to enact 
thereat the tragedy of the ' Moorish Corsair's 
Revenge/ was intended to be an occasion of 
unusual rejoicing at Thacker's Yard. It was 
designed, as we have said, to afford a counter 
attraction to the follies and vanities of the fair. 
It was now arranged that it should be held 
on the Wednesday after that saturnalia com- 
menced. The tea was to be luxurious ; there 
were to be some innocent games in the court, 
and a few funny speeches in the school-room 
afterwards. 

It was also arranged by Mr. Shearwater and 
the committee that the festivities should ex- 
tend over two days, instead of one, thus mak- 
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ing another stroke at the enemy on 'The 
Green/ All the little folks connected with 
Thacker's Yard were to be gathered together 
on the Tuesday to the sound of the lute, harp, 
sackbut, and psaltery, and regaled with cakes, 
oranges, and buns ; on which auspicious occa- 
sion they were to ' pipe up ' and sing a sweet 
air chosen for the purpose by the choir leader. 
The choir leader was our hero, Sebastian 
Botoner. 

This fine young fellow was waited upon by 
the committee, who asked him if he would 
kindly compose an original melody to be sung 
instead of one of those old tunes such as 
'Cranbrook* and 'Arabia/ of which they de- 
clared they were getting weary. Sebastian 
had on a former occasion composed an air for 
the children, which had created a sensation in 
Thacker's Yard, where he was regarded as a 
great genius. Ever since then he had been 
expected to produce something for their de- 
lectation at least once a-year. It should be 
understood that Botoner received no payment 
whatever for his services as choir leader, al- 
though a good deal of his time was taken up 
by the duties connected with the post. His 
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tunes and choruses also were presented to the 
people without money and without price. Yet 
they were by no means inferior productions. 
Sebastian understood counterpoint ; his airs 
had been pronounced good by eminent musi- 
cians. But it was a pleasure to our hero to 
be of service. He readily agreed to do what 
the committee requested of him, and set to 
work vigorously to get his tune ready against 
the ' Fair Tuesday/ 

It was because of his versatility that Botoner 
had not as yet achieved anything particularly 
brilliant in any of his pursuits. He could turn 
his mind too easily, perhaps, from one task to 
another. He himself feared he would never 
rise above mediocrity because of this dangerous 
facility of his. He had acquired a fair measure 
of skill in many things ; but his forces were too 
much divided — he was not, he apprehended, 
likely to win a great battle on any of his 
numerous fields of enterprise. If, instead of 
expending his energies upon so many objects, 
he had confined himself to one, we think he 
would have been a great man. As it was, he 
laboured unceasingly — for not a moment was 
unemployed ; — but he had gained no success 
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either as an inventor or as a composer that 
raised him far above other men of talent. He 
had too much upon his hands. There was his 
regular toil for daily bread at the bicycle-maker's 
factory ; then there were two or three evenings 
a- week given to Thacker's Yard. He gave an 
hour every day to reading Greek, German, and 
Italian, and another to the study of algebra and 
astronomy. There was the labour he bestowed 
in the shed at the back of his lodgings upon 
the model of the improved steam tramway car ; 
and there was, finally, this tune to be got ready 
against the children's feast. 

With regard to the model for the car, our 
hero was at this time in high spirits, because it 
was advancing rapidly towards completion. 
Hemmings the blacksmith had of late been less 
sulky and more tractable ; the difficulties con- 
nected with the undertaking had apparently 
been overcome one by one, and Sebastian 
hoped that in the course of another week or 
two he might fairly submit his invention to the 
judgment of the mayor of the city and to the 
town council. 

One day he waited upon Mr. Eagles at his 
mansion by the churchyard, and asked the 
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favour of his attendance at a certain place and 
time, in order that the model might be put to 
the test in his presence. If the mayor approved 
of his invention, it was in his power to benefit 
him greatly by his patronage. More particu- 
larly, he might be able, through the interest of 
the members for the city, to procure an Act of 
Parliament conferring the necessary powers and 
privileges. 

Mr. Eagles received our hero very graciously, 
asked a few questions, showing his usual saga- 
city and penetration, and in the end gave the 
required promise. Sebastian told him that the 
funds needed to carry out his purpose had 
been furnished by Wabsale the butcher and a 
few others. Upon this the mayor expressed 
his regret, keenly observing that such men as 
he had named would not have advanced money 
unless they could drive a hard bargain with 
him. 

I Wabsale is not so bad as the rest, perhaps/ 
said he, ' but unfortunately he is influenced very 
much by his son Saul/ 

I I have found that out to my cost/ replied 
Botoner. 

' Well, you must get clear of them as soon as 
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you can. If all goes as we hope, we shall be 
able to manage that/ said the mayor. 

' I am much obliged to you, Mr. Eagles/ 

1 Vou see, Mr. Botoner, I declared war against 
the whole crew of them when I refused Wab- 
sale's application for the city fifty. And besides 
that, I am striving to the utmost to put down 
this practice of slaughtering beasts under our 
very noses. I mean to make them use the 
shambles outside the town. We are fighting 
them yet, and in a short time I am going up 
before a committee of the House of Commons 
upon the subject. Wabsale and his son will 
never forgive me/ 

From the mayor's remarks the reader will 
see that he had a good opinion of Sebastian, 
whom he had, of course, many opportunities of 
observing, being the deacon of the society to 
which our friend rendered such signal service. 
It is true the Yorkshireman disagreed with his 
views on church government and other ques- 
tions, but he respected him for his manliness, 
his high character, and great talents. 

Botoner left the house with a light heart, 
although he did not see Felicia, as he had 
hoped to do. He had seen her father, had 
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talked with him on familiar terms, had got his 
promise to be present when the model was 
tested, and an intimation that he would befriend 
him in every possible way. He was now on 
the road to success. Probably he would be- 
come a rich man, and might dare, at no distant 
date, to speak to his love on equal terms. She 
might yet be his. He applied himself with 
renewed vigour to his model, which was almost 
finished by the end of that week. 

The original tune also was ready in a few 
days, and the choir was called together to 
practise it. The little folks connected with 
Thacker's Yard were requested to meet the 
composer on a certain evening in the chapel, 
when he would prepare them for their public 
appearance on Fair Tuesday. Sebastian ex- 
pected that the mayor's daughter would be 
present, because she was one of the teachers 
of the school, all of whom were usually in 
attendance to keep order. 

On the appointed evening Botoner walked 
down early to Thacker's Yard, and found 
several children already assembled in the court, 
waiting for the chapel doors to be opened. 
He got the keys from the stout old lady in 
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the cottage (the old lady whom he had once laid 
under obligation by constructing a telephone 
for her communicating between Mr. Weening's 
pulpit and her sickbed), and proceeded to 
admit the youngsters into the building. It 
was a sultry evening in July, and though it 
was growing dusk there was yet abundance 
of light for seeing the notes in the music- 
books. The sun's rays were pouring through 
the windows behind the gallery, casting broad 
bands of light upon the singers, red cushions, 
hymn-books, etc. As the little folks were run- 
ning up the steps to take their places, Sebas- 
tian took up his position in the middle of the 
singers' gallery, his heart beating quickly with 
hope and pride. Though Felicia had not yet 
appeared, he felt sure she would come. One 
by one the members of the choir arrived and 
took their seats around and behind their leader. 
Some of these singers were young women, 
who placed themselves in the front row. They 
were all either 'winders' or 'warpers' for 
Alderman Jeffard. The men were weavers, 
with the exception of Cobb, the bold bump- 
tious one, and two others* who were watch- 
makers. Cobb held his head high this evening 
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and was as consequential as ever. He was 
the only member of the ' Mutual Elevators' 
Society' who belonged to the choir. Some- 
times Sebastian had a good deal of trouble to 
keep him in order, but on the whole he be- 
haved very well, because he stood in some 
dread of the composer — a severe disciplinarian. 
The bold bumptious one still hugged to his 
own breast the purpose he and the other mas- 
queraders had formed of enacting the terrible 
tragedy of the c Moorish Corsair's Revenge,' 
the rehearsals for which were being held twice 
every week in the upper room across the court. 
Their nerves had been shaken a little by the 
sudden advent of Lord Garlford the other 
evening, but they remained steadfast to their 
intention of producing the play at the tea-party 
on the Fair Wednesday. The other singers 
were of a different type altogether to our 
bumptious acquaintance. These were more 
after Timmie Sheap's pattern,— gentle, meek- 
eyed men, serious, devout, but with good 
voices. Their days were spent partly at their 
looms, and partly in the lobbies of the ware- 
houses belonging to the ribbon manufacturers 
for whom they worked. 
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In those lobbies — dark, gloomy, and ill- 
ventilated some of them were — a number of 
weavers would sit patiently together for hours, 
waiting for work to be served out to them, 
or for their turn to come for submitting the 
completed ribbons for the overlooker's ap- 
proval. Some of the men or women would 
silently beguile the tedium by poring over such 
works as ' The Saints' Everlasting Rest/ or 
1 Paradise Lost ; ' while others would condole 
with one another in low tones over the depres- 
sion in the ribbon trade, and the prospect of 
its extinction altogether, through the change 
of fashion, the energy of the foreigner, and 
the strikes of the weavers in past times. 

' It's all through them Swiss,' the women 
would say, ' as never wants to eat a bit o' mate 
from one year to another. We're likely to be 
druv out o' the market by such as them — poor 
clemmed critters as they are ! ' 

' We're a'most clemmed ourselves now.' 

Such were the kind of people that were now 
grouped around the choir leader, whose tall form 
towered among them like that of Saul among 
the prophets, while his striking features were 
eloquent of benignity, thoughtfulness, and power. 
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While Sebastian was issuing his preliminary 
instructions to the singers, smoothing away the 
difficulties arising from sharps and flats, and 
apportioning to tenors, basses, altos, and so- 
pranos their respective parts, Felicia came in 
and took up her position with the elder girls. 
How bright and happy she looked ; and though 
she was simply dressed, more simply indeed 
than the other female teachers that stood near 
her, each attending to her own class of children, 
yet they seemed to the lover only as hand- 
maids around their mistress. He saw her the 
moment she entered — how anxiously he had 
waited ! — and now his satisfaction was com- 
plete. She would sing his tune, nay, she 
would learn it, note by note, from his 
lips ! 

The practice now commenced. The boys 
were standing in the side gallery, on the com- 
poser's right hand, the girls on his left, teachers 
among them to support his authority and 
second his instructions. He tapped his baton 
on the music-stand before him, and called 
attention. The singers behind rose in a body ; 
the fluttering of the leaves of books and the 
hum of conversation was hushed in an instant, 
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and all eyes were fastened upon the hero of 
the hour. 

The choir had been trained before, and the 
tune drilled into them. Besides, they had the 
manuscript notes before them. Not so the 
children. This was their first practice ; they 
would have to learn the new tune 'by ear.' 
It was drudgery at first; but Botoner was 
patient and persevering. He sang the air 
through himself, in a strong, clear voice ; then 
the singers behind assisted him. Bit by bit, 
strain by strain, the tune was caught up by 
the little ones, who ventured to sing it, timidly 
at first, but when it was at last familiar to 
them, boldly and sweetly. At Thacker's Yard 
there was neither organ nor harmonium ; the 
psalmody was entirely vocal. The reader will 
understand, therefore, the difficulties the young 
man laboured under, and they can enter into 
his feelings of triumph when they had been 
mastered. 

A murmur of approbation ran through the 
chapel — the tune had pleased them ; they began 
to whisper to one another ; the intoxicating 
incense of flattery was wafted to Sebastian, 
who was in a seventh heaven of delight. 
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' I heard them tribbles make a false note in 
the third line, Mr. Botoner/ said a zealous 
singer in one of the back seats. 

1 Did you ? Who were they ? ' 

' Them b'ys in that pew at the far end.' 

'And I think/ said Sebastian, turning his 
happy face in the direction indicated, ' I think 
I heard you youngsters singing " footsteps " as 
though it were written " futsteps." ' 

'You're right. They did, Mr. Botoner/ 
cried the choir. 

So the tune was sung over again, that these 
mistakes might be corrected. 

They were rapturous moments to Sebastian, 
for while ' leading ' he observed Felicia catch- 
ing each note from his lips. All the evening 
she had been intent upon his words, and 
absorbed in the melody he was teaching. He 
thought, * What a sweet girl she is ! If she did 
but know how much I love her ! ' 

He laid down his books, and began to walk 
slowly in the direction where she stood. A 
pause had taken place, and every one was 
whispering or amusing himself or herself after 
their own manner. He marvelled at his own 
boldness, but her glances had encouraged him, 
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and he was intoxicated by the warm en- 
comiums that had been so freely bestowed. 
He determined to speak to her. A kind word 
from her, a touch of her hand, would be re- 
membered, oh ! how long ! 

A soft, rosy hue overspread Felicia's face 
and neck, and her eye kindled as she saw him 
coming. On his way the young man stopped 
a moment to speak a friendly word to one or 
two men who were chatting and laughing to- 
gether, and to pat the cheek of a youngster 
here and there, and then he stood before his 
love ! 

She looked up at him with a smile, and 
timidly held out her ungloved hand. 

1 1 was hoping you would come to the 
practice/ he said. 

' Were you ? I was looking forward to it. 
I wanted so much to hear your tune.' 

' I am very glad you thought of me.' 

' Oh, yes ; I do so love music. My sister 
Virginia does not care so much for it as for 
painting ; but I have quite a passion for it. I 
do so admire your sweet little air/ 

4 You make me too happy by your com- 
mendation.' 
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1 1 am not a good judge, you know/ she said, 
blushing and laughing. ' My opinion is not 
worth much.' 

' It is worth a good deal to me/ 

'You clever men are all vain/ said she, 
merrily ; ' you do like praise so much/ 

' Am / vain ? ' 

' You like to be praised/ 

' Sometimes. Yes. But I am not indifferent 
as to the person praising/ 

' Are you not ? ' 

' By no means/ said he. 'It signifies nothing 
to me what these people think of me and of 
my doings ' — (glancing round upon the chatter- 
ing groups), — ' but I have laboured night and 
day in order to merit your approval and re- 
gard. If I have that y I want nothing besides/ 

These were bold words to be spoken by a 
working man to a mayor's daughter. He 
himself was afterwards amazed at his audacity. 
She was not displeased ; but she turned her 
head aside, and cast down her eyes upon the 
floor. Sebastian, after a pause, added, — 

'Then you are glad you came to the prac- 
tice ? ' 

'Yes/ 

VOL. I. N 
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He then walked away, giving her a look of 
intense love and gratitude, and one hurried 
word of farewell ; for the singers were growing 
impatient and the children somewhat unruly. 
He resumed his duties at the music-stand, the 
tune was sung through several times, and then 
at last the little folks were told they might go. 

Felicia went down the steps with her class, 
saw them out of the court on their way home, 
and then she bent her steps towards her fathers 
house by the churchyard. She trembled a 
little, but was very happy, nevertheless, as she 
thought of her interview with the young com- 
poser. He was in her eyes manly, noble, 
courageous, and highly gifted with intellect — 
far superior to the young men of her own 
station that she was acquainted with. She 
had heard of him as being descended from 
that family of merchant princes who had built 
the grand church opposite her own home 
— the fame of which was spread over all the 
country. She believed it probable he would 
by his talents one day achieve a position equal 
to that of his ancestors. How handsome he 
had looked as he stood before her! She de- 
termined that she would write out that pretty 
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air that he had taught her, would arrange the 
melody as he had done, and play it over to 
herself at home. She would always keep it 
by hen 

Botoner, meanwhile, was giving his final in- 
structions to the choir, which kept him about 
half-an-hour. When he had dismissed them, 
he also took his way homewards, thinking of 
Felicia. How blissful had been those moments 
spent in her society ! What would he not give 
to be permitted to see her often, and to tell hei* 
of the passion that filled his heart ? Yet he 
would not steal her from her father like a thief. 
What he did he would do openly. If all went 
well with the model, fame and fortune would 
soon be within his grasp. He would fearlessly 
write to the mayor, or speak to him, to 
gain his permission to pay his addresses to his 
daughter in a regular and honourable way. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



PREPARATIONS. 




AM becoming quite a familiar 
object in Davenstone, Melody.' 
'Yes, my lord.' 

' I fear we are making ourselves too cheap, 
eh?' 

'Not at all, my lord ; the people like a 
nobleman all the better when he is not proud 
and haughty/ 

' Do they speak well of me, Melody ? Tell 
me the truth/ 

'They have a very high opinion of you, 
my lord; and I am sure your lordship's drag 
is well patronised/ 

'Not so well as at the beginning, Melody ; 
but of course the novelty is gone. We must 
expect a falling off/ 
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' I hope your lordship is satisfied on the 
whole ? ' asked the wary innkeeper. 

'Well, I shall not be a loser in the end, 
Melody. If I am not mistaken it will pay 
expenses.' 

The earl and his guide were returning to 
the Lady Enid Hotel from one of their almost 
daily rambles through the town. This after- 
noon they had been inspecting some of its 
ancient registers, curious documents, and valu- 
able collection of autographs, and also visit- 
ing a fine old timber almshouse, — a beautiful 
specimen of woodwork, considered one of the 
richest of its kind in the kingdom. The lord 
had been struck with the abundance and wealth 
of the charitable institutions in the city, telling 
a favourable story of the large-heartedness of 
its past inhabitants. He had casually asked a 
question or two respecting the mayor, and had 
received appropriate answers from the inn- 
keeper ; and then he had brought the con- 
versation round, as we have seen, to him- 
self. 

They were sauntering along a street rich in 
timber houses of antiquated appearance, look- 
ing idly from side to side, when suddenly the 
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earl clutched his companion's arm, and asked 
in a quick, eager voice, ' Who are they ? ' 

A gentleman, apparently oyer fifty years of 
age, surprisingly active in his movements, but 
dressed in a sober suit of grey, had just stopped 
to speak to two ladies at a little distance off 
on the opposite side of the street. The elderly 
gentleman's forehead was high and receding, 
the nose large, his keen blue eyes full and 
prominent He wore a trimly -cut beard, 
nearly white, and his face indicated much 
energy and resolution. One of the ladies 
with whom he was speaking was a brunette, 
exceedingly handsome and graceful, but some- 
what languid in appearance ; the other was 
charmingly elegant and vivacious. Both bore 
a subtle resemblance, hardly possible to be 
defined, to the elderly gentleman. 

' It is Mr. Eagles,' said the innkeeper, in 
reply to Lord Garlford's inquiry, 'and the 
young ladies he has just met are his two 
daughters.' 

' The dark one is a beauty, by Jove ! ' ex- 
claimed the earl. 

1 She is the belle of Davenstone, my lord/ 
was Melody's rejoinder. 
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1 They are a serious family, are they not ? ' 

' They are, my lord. They go to Thacker's 
Yard on Sundays and week days too — almost 
live there, one may say. But Miss Eagles 
spends some of her mornings at the School 
of Art in the town. She is very fond of paint- 
ing.' 

' She is the dark one ? ' 

' Yes, my lord.' 

At this moment the mayor and his daughters 
entered a shop and were seen no more. Lord 
Garlford and his companion continued their 
walk in silence and shortly reached the inn. 

The coach stood ready at the entrance, 
surrounded as usual by groups of spectators. 
The team of chesnuts was brought out with 
the accustomed ceremony; the passengers 
mounted the drag, while the ostlers harnessed 
the horses, the earl assisting, and Melody ad- 
monishing ; then the coroneted driver mounted 
to his seat, preserving an unbroken silence 
all this time ; and then, to the merry sound of 
the horn, the drag bowled past the end of 
Broad Gate and so on towards Bayborough. 

At about nine o'clock the next morning 
Valentine Laxey, very gaily dressed, and wear- 
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ing a flower in his button-hole, came up the 
inn-yard, and, using the privilege of an old 
friend, when he found none of Melody's family 
about, he walked straight into the little private 
room. Here he expected to find Rose, but 
he was disappointed, — the room was empty. 
The fair girl, however, had evidently been 
present quite recently, and would probably 
return. Her work-box lay open upon the 
table ; there was a sewing machine beside it, 
and various articles of unfinished apparel lay 
scattered about ; all indicating employment 
just suspended for a short time. Now, this 
light-hearted councillor — in the heyday of 
youth and health, having no cares, an easy 
conscience, and plenty of money to spend, 
believed he was sent into the world for the 
sole purpose of making other people laugh ; 
and he was continually endeavouring to fulfil 
his mission, as we have indicated once or twice 
before in these pages. It did not signify to 
him how the laugh was raised. He was quite 
willing to make himself look foolish — that 
was as it might happen. He was only con- 
cerned to enliven and rouse as many persons 
as possible. His own time, expense, and 
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trouble were of no account, provided he could 
achieve this laudable object Making presents 
in all directions ; putting needy people into 
situations (always taking care, however, that 
the recipients of his bounty were deserving), 
was only one mode among many in which his 
superabundant animal spirits and excitable 
nature found an outlet. He could not exist 
a day without hoaxing some one ; but our 
facetious friend never angered anybody ; his 
pranks never brought sorrow, vexation, or 
loss to his victims. Here he was, then, in 
the innkeeper's private room, where he knew 
he might take any liberties he chose. He 
could not keep his hands from mischief. He 
began to hop round like a bird, wishing to do 
something to put Rose in a good humour. 
First he took Melody's walking-stick out of 
one corner, simply for the purpose of putting 
it into another. The innkeeper's wide-awake 
he reached down from a peg and laid upon 
a chair. Then he carefully removed Rose's 
work-box from the table and placed it inside 
the fender, close to the empty grate. Next 
he proceeded to lift the sewing machine, which, 
after a moment's reflection, he deftly hid under 
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the table. What the next childish trick might 
have been we cannot say, for at this instant 
his proceedings were suddenly cut short. The 
door opened, and the innkeeper's daughter ap- 
peared. Her face brightened when she saw 
Laxey. 

i I didn't know you were here, Val/ she said, 
coming forward with a shy look ; ' how early 
you are ! — good gracious ! what an untidy 
room !' 

' It always is untidy, / think/ returned the 
councillor, gaily. 

1 Oh ! indeed, sir !' 

1 Nothing is ever in its proper place in this 
house.' 

' Thank you, sir/ 

i I shall make a complaint to Lord Garlford/ 
continued the nonsensical youth, with a comical 
face. * Til tell him what goings on there are 
here, and I'll get him to take the coach away, 
and never come any more/ 

1 You will do nothing of the kind/ said Rose, 
with a laugh, moving to pick up her work-box 
from the fender. Laxey gallantly anticipated 
her intention, and carefully deposited the box 
upon the table. 
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' Where is my sewing machine ?' Valentine 
first turned his eyes to the ceiling and then 
took a peep up the chimney. 

4 I can't see it anywhere.' 

'You tiresome boy — you have hidden it — 
you know you have.' 

As she spoke she espied it under the table, 
and her lover gracefully lifted it and placed it 
beside the work-box. 

4 What have you done with my scissors ? — 
oh, here they are — now you need not come any 
nearer, sir, thank you ; I can do this work 
without your assistance.' 

4 Rose ?' 

4 Well, what now ?' 

* What do you think Lord Garlford told me 
yesterday ?' 

* I am sure I shall never guess. I daresay 
he told you nothing at all.' 

* May I whisper it ? 

4 Stay where you are, sir — no ! there — that 
will do !' 

4 He told me/ said Valentine, ' that he is 
dying of love for you.' 

4 Good gracious !' 

' His lordship presents his compliments to 
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Mr. Melody, and the sight of his daughter's 
distractingly bewitching face is too much for 
his weak nerves. He nearly upset the coach 
last week ; he was so nervous because you 
were looking at him/ 

' Go aloiig with you P 

1 His lordship says the only way in which 
he can recover from this hopeless passion is 
by never seeing your face again. But he tells 
me you always run up to him before the drag 
starts, every day, and want him to kiss you/ 

' How monstrous P 

' On that account/ continued the jocose 
councillor, with another comical look, ' his 
lordship requests that you may be locked up 
out of his sight; otherwise his hand will be 
so unsteady, and his heart will flutter so much, 
that team, coach, passengers 1 , and all will come 
bang ! — through that window — they will P 

'What absurd story are you telling now, 
Valentine ?' asked the innkeeper as he and 
his wife came in together, his arm lovingly 
encircling her waist. 

1 Oh, he is only imagining that a catastrophy 
may happen some time to Lord Garlford's drag, 
papa/ 
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' I certainly will not trust myself upon it 
to-day/ said Laxey. ' I am going to Bay- 
borough, though. I want to hire one of your 

gig*-' 

The speaker's friends always knew when he 

was serious. Melody perceived that some 
business or other was on hand. 

' Why not go by the coach ?' said he. 

' Because I must start in half-an-hour. 
Jeffard and I are going together. I expect 
him here every moment/ 

' Another frolic, I suppose/ 

' Well — no : Jeffard and I, you see, are mak- 
ing up this procession for the " Fair Monday." ' 

1 It is to be a grand affair, is it not ?' asked 
Mrs. Melody. 

'Very; the best we have had for many 
years/ said the councillor. ' We have ordered 
a quantity of fancy dresses, costumes, and other 
properties from London, but there are other 
things that we have to get from Bayborough. 
We want to bring them away with us this 

evening. 

1 You had a strong opposition in the town 
council this year/ remarked the innkeeper. 

' Uncommonly strong. At one time I 
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thought the mayor would have got a majority. 
He made a dead set against the procession, 
but we carried the council with us after a hot 
debate/ 

4 He is too rigid in his views/ said Melody. 
' He ought to consider the trade it brings into 
the town/ 

' So you and Jeffard have the management ? ' 
said pretty Mrs. Melody, with a smile. * You 
must try and carry it through well, and not 
outrage the proprieties, you know/ 

' We will do our best/ 

' You must keep the alderman in check. He 
has queer notions, and might go too far, if you 
didn't. What a pity he is not more gentle- 
manly/ remarked she, with a sigh. ' He is not 
quite a gentleman now, is he ? ' 

Laxey laughed gaily, and replied, — 

' Lord Garlford would say, I suppose, that 
none of us are gentlefolk, because we are en- 
gaged in trade. By-the-bye, how goes the 
four-in-hand now ? ' he continued, turning to 
the innkeeper. 

' Just about the same/ 

1 Does his lordship continue to drive it him- 
self every day ? ' 
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1 He has only missed once or twice, and then 
he was detained in London on important busi- 
ness. He wired to me saying Bob Skittler 
would take his place, and I was to be sure the 
drag started to the moment. His lordship is 
very particular about that/ 

1 Will the coach run as usual during the Fair 
week ? ' asked Laxey. 

' No change whatever/ replied the innkeeper. 

Alderman Jeffard now appeared at the bar. 
Melody and the councillor left the two women 
in the room, after a parting word, and went out 
to him. 

' We want a gig, Melody/ said the alderman, 
shaking hands with his friends. ' This young 
spark has told you, I suppose, all about it/ 

The innkeeper issued his orders for the 
vehicle to be brought, and the conversation 
was resumed. 

1 I'm worked too hard — be hanged if I ain't/ 
said Jeffard ; 'but I can tell you one thing — this 
next procession will bang hannything the town 
has ever had before — you see if it don't. I've 
undertaken to manage it all, with this young 
dog here to help me. They give us no thanks 
for our trouble, much less hanny money pay- 
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ment ; but I love jollity, and I don't care if I 
work myself to death in a good cause.' 

'A grateful city will raise a monument to 
your memory when you are gone — it will/ said 
the councillor. 

'A grateful city be hanged/ was the alder- 
man's rejoinder. 

' Have you found a person to represent the 
Lady Enid ? ' asked Melody. * She will be 
the central figure in the pageant, you know.' 

'Yes, I've found one — a nice, respectable 
woman from London. I'll bet you hanny 
money that nobody will take offence at her 
appearance/ replied Jeffard. 

'And Earl Geraint — who will personate 
him ? ' asked the innkeeper. 

'Wabsale/ 

' What ! the butcher ! ' 

' Yes ; the very man for the purpose — be 
hanged if he ain't/ 

' Do you think so ? ' . 

'As good a man as hanny I could get if I 
searched the town over/ 

1 How much shall you pay him ? ' 

1 Half-a-sovereign/ 

' Edward the Black Prince will be an im- 
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portant character, too/ said Melody. 'Who 
will take that part ? ' 

' The butcher's son/ 

'What! Saul?' 

'Yes; a big-boned tall lad, as strong as a 
giant, by George ! ' 

' Have you positively engaged him ? ' 

' I have, old man/ 

' Then take care he doesn't gfet too much to 
drink/ was the innkeeper's caution. ' He's an 
unmitigated scoundrel at the best of times, and 
when he's drunk his passions are quite un- 
governable/ 

By this time a strong bay horse had been 
harnessed to the gig, which the ostler now 
brought up the inn-yard. As the alderman 
was getting up he said to Melody, — 

' There's two characters I got men for as I 
was on my way here this morning/ 

' Which are they ? ' 

'Robin Hood and Friar Tuck/ replied 
Jeffard, seating himself in the vehicle, while 
Valentine mounted after him in a sprightly 
manner. 

' But who are the men ? ' asked the inn- 
keeper. 

vol. 1. o 
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€ Hemmings the blacksmith and Jem Pitcher- 
ley/ replied the alderman, putting the rug 
carefully over his knees. 

'Another couple of blackguards/ rejoined 
Melody, ' but they will answer your purpose, 
I daresay/ 

1 They'll suit the characters to a T, ha, ha, 
ha.' 

As they drove out of the inn-yard, the 
landlord stood still, looking after them. His 
long glossy black hair, well-oiled as usual, 
glistened in the sun. His complexion was 
more sallow, his knees weaker, his shoulders 
seemed rounder than ever. Perhaps he was 
too anxious, and laboured too hard to obtain 
a competence. Or it may be his mind was 
too intent on getting possession of Pepper's 
property next door. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



PUT TO THE TEST. 




H E model that had occupied Sebastian 
Botoner for so many months was 
now at length completed. It was 
the third construction he had made since he 
began to turn his mind to the subject of 
tramways. The first car was attempted when 
our hero was about seventeen years old. He 
was convinced, he said, that tramways would 
before very long become a recognised mode 
of working urban and suburban traffic ; that 
they would make their way into public favour 
in the face of persistent opposition ; and that 
instead of being removed, they would pro- 
bably ultimately become the only public means 
of conveyance on the main roads leading to and 
between our principal towns. So he applied 
himself, at the early age above mentioned, 
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to construct a car swivelled centrally on the 
underframe, so that after the locking apparatus 
was unfastened, the driver could turn the car 
round without leaving his seat This arrange- 
ment avoided the necessity for shifting the 
horses and the pole. Consequently the model 
was made with only one door, and there were 
two staircases to the roof, one on each side of 
the platform ; while for ease in passing curves, a 
wheel on each axle ran loose. The car was 
to be light, that is, it was to weigh thirty- 
four cwt. 

Before it was finished, however, Sebastian 
put it by, and commenced another on a totally 
different principle. He believed that the 
further development of the tramway system 
depended almost entirely on the application 
of mechanical power for its working. He 
used to say that horse-power was an element 
of barbarism, much out of place in a civilised 
country. He would try steam. 

So at first the young inventor constructed 
a 'dummy/ a kind of steam car, the engine 
and boiler being carried on the same platform 
as the passengers. But this did not answer. 
It was loudly objected to, because, in summer 
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time especially, it would be hot, and would 
smell badly. The passengers were too near 
the machinery. That was abandoned. 

Our hero saw that what was needed was a 
car, drawn or propelled by a motor or loco- 
motive. It was many months before he hit 
upon a plan, by which all possible objections 
could be obviated. His vigorous brain teemed 
with ideas ; at length his invention was per- 
fected upon paper, and the only difficulty 
remaining was the want of capital. Some 
enterprising gentleman was required who would 
supply the sinews of war. To whom should 
he apply ? 

In those days there was a certain retired 
shopkeeper named Beck, who lived in a grand 
house in Cathedral Row. He was believed to 
be enormously rich, and also fond of new 
machinery, giving his attention a good deal 
to ingenious contrivances. Botoner one day 
carried his plans and drawings to him. 

'Young man/ said Mr. Beck, pompously, 
when he had looked them over, 'these things 
are all very well in the United States ; but 
they are not needed here. Across the Atlantic 
the roads are bad, and there are very long dis- 
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tances to be traversed ; it is consequently de- 
sirable they should have rapid means of transit. 
But in this country we have fair rbads and 
short journeys/ 

'Quite true/ returned Sebastian, 'but you 
have, I think, overlooked the fact that by the 
means I suggest passengers could be carried at 
a considerably cheaper rate.' 

' I doubt that/ 

1 But I will prove it, Mr. Beck ; ' said the in- 
ventor, who thereupon entered into a variety of 
details touching costs, expenses, etc., where we 
need not follow him. When he had established 
his point he added, triumphantly, ' By the new 
method passengers would also enjoy a superior 
amount of comfort, owing to the quick smooth 
movement, and the entire absence of shaking 
and noise/ 

But Mr. Beck was not convinced. He now 
shot another arrow out of his quiver. 

1 You must not think, young man, that you 
will ever banish cabs and busses from the 
streets, which are already too crowded with all 
kinds of vehicles. The public will never 
allow your enormous tram-cars to add to the 
number. Consider the annoyance that would 
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be caused, and the hindrance to the ordinary 
traffic/ 

' I have considered it, sir. When people 
have become accustomed to them, as they must 
be sooner or later, the cars will neither be a 
hindrance nor an annoyance/ 

1 Prove that, young man/ 

1 With pleasure, sir. My tramway will pre- 
serve the level of the street, the only break in 
its surface being a groove three-quarters of an 
inch deep and one inch wide/ 

1 You mean to say, young man, that vehicles 
of all kinds may pass over your tramway at 
any angle ? ' 

' Exactly so/ 

4 Without danger, difficulty, or risk of dam- 
age ? Could my phaeton do it ? ' 

'Even a baker's hand-cart could do it/ re- 
plied Botoner, eagerly. 

'And would there be no jolting, young 
man ?' 

• None whatever/ 

' The wheels of my phaeton, or of a baker's 
hand-cart, could not be caught in the groove ? * 

1 No/ 

€ But, fancy a locomotive engine in the 
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streets, young man! The noise, the smoke, 
the hissing of steam ; and above all the danger 
to life and limb, since you might not be able to 
start or stop it quickly/ 

1 But I undertake/ said Sebastian triumph- 
antly, • that there shall be a complete absence 
of noise, smoke, and steam ; and that my 
engine shall start or stop instantaneously/ 

1 You will never accomplish all that — never ! ' 
said Mr. Beck. 

' Try me, sir ; furnish me with the necessary 
funds and it shall be done/ 

But the retired shopkeeper would not listen 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely. He made numerous other objections 
— said the proprietors of other vehicles would 
raise so loud an outcry that it would be impos- 
sible to disregard them, etc., etc., and finally 
dismissed our hero with a flat refusal. He 
endeavoured to find patrons elsewhere, among 
certain people of position ; but the only result 
was heart-burning, mortification, and anger. 
The iron penetrated into his soul ; he was full 
of bitterness against mankind. 

At this juncture he encountered Wabsale, 
Hemmings, and Pitcherley, who entered into 
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his scheme with unexpected heartiness. In 
some way or other they found the supplies as 
he needed them, making the compact we have 
described in a previous chapter. 

He now set to work with a will, erecting a 
shed in the back garden, and laying down a 
tramway with an elaborate arrangement of 
rails, ties, and sleepers. The shed became 
littered with fragments of the model ; — flanged 
wheels, a bogy, boiler-plates, springs formed of 
blocks of india rubber, axles, window sashes, 
etc., were all confusedly heaped together in 
different directions. 

It had been arranged that Hemmings should 
assist in the construction ; and a sort of rivalry 
at once sprang up between him and our hero. 
In order to meet the conditions imposed, viz., 
the absence of noise, snibke, and steam, and the 
power of stopping and starting quickly, the 
blacksmith had suggested a kind of fireless 
locomotive ; but Sebastian preferred one that 
should work at a pressure of five hundred 
pounds on the square inch, and should have 
compound engines, consuming coke for fuel, the 
high-pressure cylinder being single acting. It 
was upon this principle the model was made. 
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Hemmings had grumbled a good deal, so that 
the young inventor suspected him of wishing 
his tramway car no success. Many difficulties 
were started, and often Botoner's directions 
were deliberately disregarded. At length, how- 
ever, after many delays, and much contention 
between the two men, the model, as we have 
stated, was complete, and ready for the test. 

On the morning when the grand experiment 
was to be made in the presence of Mr. Eagles, 
and a few gentlemen belonging to the town 
council, the engine and car stood ready on the 
tramway in the yard. The car, constructed to 
carry seventy passengers, looked light, hand- 
some, and commodious. The windows were 
furnished with glazed sashes, and also with 
Venetian blinds. Access to the roof was ob- 
tained by a light ladder. The well-polished 
locomotive was a marvel of skill. To all 
appearance it wks perfect in construction, and 
without a flaw. It shone like silver in the sun. 

The model had been tried on the previous 
day in the presence of Sebastian's patrons, who 
pronounced it a complete success, and augured 
a brilliant future for the inventor. Our hero 
was himself so elated, that he conceived himself 
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justified in writing a letter to the mayor, and 
another to Felicia; purposing also to speak 
personally to Mr. Eagles respecting his love 
for his daughter, after the experiment had been 
made. By both writing and speaking, he be- 
lieved he could better explain to her father the 
mingled doubts and hopes that filled his heart. 
The ardent youth accordingly did despatch an 
epistle to his love, which the author of this 
history has not seen. The letter to the York- 
shireman stated that though he had dared to 
place his affections upon his daughter, yet if his 
suit were prohibited, he would never seek to 
win her hand by clandestine means. 

The hour fixed for the trial was eleven 
o'clock, but the model was in readiness some 
time previously ; and Sebastian, dressed in his 
best, with upright, confident bearing, but with a 
heart devoured by anxiety, was waiting about 
in the yard, impatiently expecting the arrival of 
the mayor. His fate was to be decided to-day. 
He would soon know whether he was regarded 
as a presumptuous upstart, or as one with a 
prosperous honourable future before him, who 
might ally himself with the greatest and highest 
family in Davenstone. The young craftsman 
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gazed upon the model before him with some- 
thing like awe, for it carried his fortunes, his 
happiness, his very life. He lingered by it, 
moving hither and thither, and scrutinising it 
critically and lovingly, while he put an extra 

. polish upon its already shining surface. 

Wabsale, his son, Hemmings, and Pitcherley 
were all hanging about the yard, but they 
hardly exchanged a word. Hope, fear, and 
incertitude caused them to maintain silence. 
Even the bully was subdued and quieted by 
the importance of the occasion. The only 
words uttered were spoken by the butcher. It 
had been arranged that Sebastian should meet 
his patrons this evening at eight o'clock, in the 
little kitchen behind Wabsale's shop, for the 
purpose of deciding upon such measures as the 
issue of the experiment seemed to render 
desirable. 

1 Just one word wi' you, Mr. Botoner, if you 
please, sir/ said the worthy knight of the 
cleaver, moving his fat legs forward. He was 
attired in his black broadcloth and silk hat. 
His raven locks glistened from the liberal 
application of suet, and his brawny figure was 

> swelling with a sense of dignity. 
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c I wanted to ask you, sir, if you remembers 
your appointment wi* us ? ' 

1 You mean for to-night ? Yes, certainly, 
Wabsale/ 

'You've solemnly promised as how you'll 
meet us at my house, Mr. Botoner. You won't 
forget it, we hope/ 

' I will certainly be there/ 

1 Whether this testin' of the machinery goes 
agen' us, or for us, Mr. Botoner, we wishes to 
'ave a meet in'/ 

' All right/ 

Eleven o'clock struck, but Mr. Eagles had 
not yet come. Another twenty minutes 
passed ; still they waited in vain. ' His wor- 
ship has forgot all about it, you may depend/ 
said Wabsale, when another thirty minutes 
elapsed, and neither the mayor nor any of the 
common council-men had made their appear- 
ance in the yard. It was a sore disappointment 
to the inventor! This indifference wounded 
him to the quick ; he felt miserable, and his 
heart sank like a stone. 

Just when they had given up all hope, a 
hansom cab dashed madly up the road. It was 
pulled up, and Mr. Eagles stepped hastily out. 
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* I am sorry I am so late,' said he. ' An 
important engagement detained me much 
longer than I expected.' He smiled, and shook 
hands with Sebastian, whose spirits revived. 
1 1 was requested by Alderman Jeffard and 
Mr. Laxey to present their compliments, and 
to apologise for their absence, as they have 
gone to Bayborough on public business/ said 
the mayor. He bowed to Wabsale and his 
companions, who raised their hats, but main- 
tained a respectful distance. Saul's forbidding 
countenance wore a dark scowl. He had by 
no means forgotten the conversation relative 
to the city fifty; but the time had not come 
for paying that score. 

' That's a likely lookin' article, ain't it, your 
worship ? ' said the butcher, pointing admir- 
ingly to the model. He also remembered his 
last interview with the Yorkshireman, but was 
anxious to propitiate the potentate. Mr. 
Eagles addressed his remarks to the young 
craftsman. 

1 1 congratulate you, Mr. Botoner, on the 
appearance of your car. Your locomotive, too, 
looks like work. You have subjected it already 
to some test, I suppose ? ' 
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Yes ; and it answered admirably/ 

' No smoke or noise ? ' 

' None whatever/ replied Sebastian, trium- 
phantly. 

' That is highly satisfactory/ 

For a few minutes the mayor looked on, 
while Hemmings was getting up the steam. 
The latter was in an ill-humour, but put on a 
show of interest. He bustled about in a fussy 
manner, making all ready for the start ; but 
Sebastian was to steer the engine, as our hero 
wished, in case of an accident, to be at the 
post of danger himself, and to run the greatest 
risk. 

'Can you start and stop the locomotive 
readily, Mr. Botoner ? ' asked the mayor. 

'In an instant, sir/ replied the young in- 
ventor. 

' What is the pressure ? ' 

' Five hundred pounds on the square inch ; 
but I have provided every security against the 
resistance of the steam/ said Sebastian, as he 
mounted the engine. 

Mr. Eagles looked grave, and made an in- 
voluntary gesture of alarm ; but at this moment 
the signal was given, and the engine started on 
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its way, propelling the handsome car. What- 
ever apprehensions had been felt, they seemed 
unnecessary, for the model moved noiselessly 
and with smoothness, obeying the slightest 
touch of the inventor with the docility of a 
child, and giving no sign of flaw or weakness 
in any part. All went well throughout the 
journey to the further end of the tramway and 
back again ; but it was noticed that Hemmings 
the blacksmith had withdrawn to a safe dis- 
tance. 

A second journey was made with equal 
success. 

1 Try it once more/ cried Pitcherley, as all of 
them, with the sole exception of Hemmings, 
crowded round the locomotive in a state of the 
greatest excitement. 

Sebastian started it a third time ; and, 
having reached the farther end of the tram- 
way, was on the point of returning, when 
suddenly, without a moment's warning, there 
was a fearful explosion. The resistance of the 
steam had been too great, or there was some 
hidden flaw in the boiler plates ! 

A cry of consternation burst from the lips of 
the spectators as, amid a frightful hissing of 
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steam and a shower of fragments of iron and 
steel, the young craftsman was hurled to the 
ground. 

1 Merciful heaven ! He is killed ! ' exclaimed 
the affrighted mayor, running towards the 
prostrate youth. 

A look of horror sat on every face, while 
Hemmings the blacksmith slunk out of the 
yard, followed by Saul. 

Wabsale and Pitcherley hurried up to assist 
Mr. Eagles in raising the body of Sebastian. 

' Is he dead ? Oh ! how unspeakably dread- 
ful is this sight ! ' cried the mayor. 

They lifted the young man from the ground 
with looks of dismay, for they saw he was 
fearfully scalded by the escape of steam, and 
was bleeding. 

' Run for the doctor ; quick ! ' said Mr. Eagles. 
' My cab is waiting in the road ; jump in, and 
for God's sake bring help at once ! ' 

' Stop ! ' he cried to Pitcherley, who was re- 
treating. They had bound tip the arm of the 
young man. It would be better to take him 
in the cab. 

Sebastian had swooned with pain and loss of 
blood. He now revived and opened his eyes. 
vol. 1. p 
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1 Thank you, I can walk/ he said feebly. 

The previous outcries and the noise of the 
explosion had alarmed the neighbourhood. A 
great crowd had collected in the yard, but they 
made way respectfully as the young inventor, 
pale as a ghost and faint as an infant, was 
assisted towards the cab. 

'He's a fine young fellow,' said ^one, ' and 
will make a name yet' 

' If he lives/ remarked another, with a shake 
of the head. ' He is badly hurt somewhere/ 

' Do you consider his wounds serious ? ' 

' Well, one cannot tell what may happen after 
an accident of that kind. I know some people 
would never get over such hurts as those/ 

4 And the shock besides/ 

' Yes/ 

' Well, I fervently hope he may recover/ said 
the first speaker as they moved out of the yard, 
4 for, as I said before, he is a fine young fellow/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 




4 I AM NOT AFRAID.' 

R. EAGLES had not told any of his 
family that he was to be present 
when our hero's model was put to 
the proof ; but on his return home he referred 
to the subject, speaking cautiously however, 
since he did not know to what degree his 
younger daughter might be affected by the un- 
fortunate issue of the experiment. 

1 1 have seen a curious steam tramway car 
to-day/ he said ; ' a clever invention of young 
BotonerV 

Mrs. Eagles and Virginia were engaged upon 
some embroidery, but Felicia was reading as 
she lounged upon an ottoman. He noticed 
that she laid down her book, and that the lassi- 
tude of form and face was gone in an instant. 

4 It is quite a new thing — not yet brought 
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out in public, you know/ continued the mayor 
gravely. ' It was tested this morning/ 

' How interesting ! Then he will want to 
have it patented, Gregory, of course ? ' said the 
lady mayoress, veiling a yawn. 

' He has great talent,' remarked Virginia 
languidly. 

'Were you pleased with it, papa?' asked 
Felicia. 

'Well, it is a very praiseworthy effort,' he 
replied, 'but I was sorry to see so much in- 
genuity wasted upon a thing of that kind. A 
steam tramway car is not likely to come into 
use ; the objections to it are too numerous, and 
such as cannot readily be overcome.' 

' Would you mind naming one or two, papa.' 

' Well, there is the obvious one that it could 
not accommodate its movements to the ordinary 
traffic in the streets. It would cause obstruc- 
tions/ 

' But tramway cars drawn by horses have 
been adopted in many large towns, although 
that objection lies with equal force against 
them/ urged his younger daughter. 

' Yes, but they are not dangerous in anything 
like the same degree. The main objection to 
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this thing lies in the employment of steam. I 
for one would never consent to its introduction 
in our thoroughfares. No ! Invention, in my 
opinion, should take another direction. Our 
ordinary roads should be improved. Could a 
pavement be laid down so smooth and yet so 
durable that the friction and noise could be 
greatly diminished, the use of rails would pro- 
bably become a superfluous expense. Such an 
arrangement would benefit all traffic alike, and 
the public would obtain many of the advantages 
of the tram-cars without any of their incon- 
veniences.' 

1 1 quite agree with you, Gregory/ said the 

buxom, rosy, lady mayoress. 

1 But, papa/ urged Felicia, ' it is conceivable 
that those objections to the introduction of 
steam could all be obviated. Perhaps the 
model you saw to-day was designed to obviate 
them ? ' 

1 It was/ said her father. 

' Did it not answer then ? Was the experi- 
ment a failure ? ' 

• Yes/ 

His favourite daughter averted her head, 
and sighed. The mayor watched her closely. 
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How much should he reveal ? he asked him- 
self. He resolved to be more explicit that he 
might put the state of her heart to the proof. 

1 There was an accident,' he said slowly, 
keeping his keen blue eyes upon her. Felicia 
started, and the colour forsook her cheeks. 
He noticed that her hands grasped the ottoman 
tightly. It would be cruel, he thought, to make 
known the truth abruptly, or even to tell all 
he feared. 

1 It was but trifling/ he said, with a guilty 
feeling in his own breast that he was pro- 
bably uttering a falsehood. 

" Young Botoner was hurt, but only slightly. 
I saw his wounds dressed, and he will be all 
right in a day or two/ 

A deadly paleness had spread over Felicia's 
countenance, and her whole form trembled. 
She was behind Mrs. Eagles and her sister, who 
did not observe her agitation. The York- 
shireman turned the conversation upon another 
topic, and a few moments afterwards his 
younger daughter silently rose and quitted 
the apartment. 

In the course of the evening he found her 
in another room, alone. 
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i He has written to you, my dear/ he said. 

1 Yes, papa/ 

'And to me also. I cannot think him 
justified in taking this course. If he had felt 
a proper sense of the disparity between his 
position in life and yours, he would not have 
done it.' 

1 Oh, papa ! ' she exclaimed, with a sudden 
burst of tears, ' how can you speak so of the 
noblest of men ? ' and covering her burning face 
with her hands she left him hurriedly, and ran 
upstairs to the privacy of her own chamber. 

Sebastian meanwhile had not been so badly 
injured by the explosion as was at first feared. 
He had providentially escaped with a few 
bruises, a wound in the shoulder, and scalds 
upon the left arm. Scorning the pain he felt, 
he refused to consider himself invalided ; and 
remembering the promise he had made that 
he would attend the meeting that night at 
Wabsale's house, whether the issue of the trial 
was favourable or otherwise, he resolved that 
he would go, although he expected to be 
received with abuse, and notwithstanding that, 
in his present weak state, the excitement would 
probably retard his recovery. The others 
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would be there, and would raise loud com- 
plaints against him if he were absent. The 
business could not be transacted without him. 
He was anxious also to avoid giving them 
further occasion of enmity. Yes. He would 
fulfil his engagement, and show them that 
the blame ought not to rest entirely upon his 
shoulders. 

Before going to the meeting he carefully 
examined various parts of the model, which 
was standing, shattered and defaced, on the 
spot where the accident had taken place, and 
satisfied himself that Hemmings had disre- 
garded his express injunctions in several 
important particulars, in not making those 
portions of the locomotive where the strain 
would be greatest of sufficient strength. 

Fortified with this discovery, and having 
all his plans, drawings, and specifications safe 
in his pocket, for reference in case of need, 
he took his way to the little house in Butcher's 
Lane, which he reached soon after nine o'clock. 
Wabsale's dwelling was a corner one, at the 
foot of the declivity which led up to Cathedral 
Row. All the tenements on this side the lane 
were heavily timbered, having an antiquated 
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appearance, with overhanging storeys. The 
shambles abutted upon the thoroughfare, while 
the backs of the houses looked out upon a 
narrow winding alley, paved with large flag- 
stones and bordered by a very lofty iron rail- 
ing, which enclosed the churchyard. Botoner 
approached the dwelling, in the gathering 
twilight of the summer evening, by this wind- 
ing alley, coming to the back door. A row 
of geraniums stood in flower-pots upon a 
board fastened on the outside of the diamond- 
paned casement, while a bird-cage, containing 
an aged thrush, was suspended overhead. 

He knocked, and the door was opened by 
Mrs. Wabsale, a stout, kindly-faced woman, 
with honest-looking black eyes. Greeting the 
young craftsman with a pleasant word, saying 
she was pleased to see him able to get about 
so well after what had happened to him, she 
offered him a chair, and he sat down. His 
patrons were not here, he found, and his eyes 
wandered, first to the little prints upon the 
dark stained walls, then round the kitchen, 
which was paved with red tiles newly scoured 
and reddled. In the middle was a round oak 
table : there were four rush-bottomed chairs, 
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and at the farther side a dresser, to which 
Mrs. Wabsale, whose plump arms were bare, 
returned, and lifting a rolling-pin, resumed her 
operations upon a piece of dough lying on a 
board. Butter, sugar, flour, currants, milk, and 
other ingredients for making what were pre- 
sumably intended to be plum cakes stood at 
her elbow. 

' I'm afeard as you finds the place too hot, 
sir/ she said. * That's a big blazin' fire for a 
summer's night, ain't it ? But I'm a-bakin', you 
see.' 

Sebastian sniffed a sweet smell coming from 
the direction of the oven. 

' Them cakes is done now, I think/ said the 
busy housewife, taking a cloth and opening the 
oven door, thus revealing three rich, steaming 
toothsome brown cakes within. She lifted 
them out deftly and placed them on the 
dresser. 

' We've got some relations comin' from the 
country to-morrow, to stop with us for the 
" Fair Week." They wants to see our grand 
percession ; so I'm a getting ready for 'em/ 
she explained, as she bustled about. ' Our 
Saul an' the master an' little Sukey's goin' to 
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ride in the percession. She's to be one of the 
follerers.' 

The 'followers* were pretty children gaily 
dressed, who rode on horseback, attending the 
Lady Enid in the pageant. 

'Our Sukey's dress come 'ome from the 
dressmakers' to-day. It is so lovely, Mr. 
Botoner P cried the proud mother. ' I'll just 
wipe this flour off my 'ands and show it you/ 

So the butchers wife exhibited to our hero a 
little blue satin garment, and sundry other 
fallals and furbelows that were to adorn the 
person of Sukey on the following Monday. 

Having bestowed the requisite amount of 
admiration upon all this finery, Botoner asked 
if the master of the house were within, as he 
had an appointment with him. 

1 To be sure he is, sir/ she replied ; ' he's in 
the front shop, talkin' to some men. I'll call 
him. Here, master, you're wanted,' she added 
to her husband, opening the intervening door, 
so that our young friend could see Wabsale, 
with the blacksmith, Pitcherley, and Saul, 
standing among the carcases of oxen and 
sheep, and whispering earnestly together. 

They did not hurry themselves, but at last 
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came slouching in, and took their seats, having 
vouchsafed hardly a word to the inventor, who 
divined at once that a storm was brewing. 

' Well, ye ain't over civil to the young man, 
master ; ye might ha* axed him how he is after 
that bad haccident/ said kindly Mrs. Wabsale 
indignantly. 

'So I might, Sukey/ returned the butcher, 
his heavy features reddening all over. ' I 
forgot — glad to see you better, Mr. Botoner. , 

'We don't want to have you interfering 
mother, to-night. You go on wi' your bakin', 
and leave us alone,' said Saul. 

The woman was probably accustomed to 
dutiful language of this kind. She made no 
answer. 

' As to bein' civil, an' that,' continued Saul, 
with a dark scowl, and muttering to his com- 
panions, 'this ain't the time for such hum- 
buggin' nonsense as that It's the time for 
plain speakin', an' for makin' them as brings 
trouble on to honest folks know what they've 
been a doin' of.' 

Sebastian kept silence and listened. 

' If he's scalded an' bruised an' knocked 
about — whose fault is it, I want to know ? 
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Ain't he brought it on hisself ? And ain't he 
brought on to us — which we're respectable 
folks I reckon, an' we've kept the concern goin' 
wi' our money all this time — ain't he brought 
on to us somethin' wijss than scalds and 
bruises ? He's ruined us — that's what he's 
done.' 

Saul had been drinking. He was now 
working himself and his associates into a fury. 

* My money's all gone,' said Hemmings. 

' And mine,' said Pitcherley. 

' Ye see, Mr. Botoner,' said Wabsale, ' we 
did reckon on your contrivance turnin' out 
some good to us, after stickin' to you as we've 
done, an' sinkin' all our hard earnin's in it all 
this time.' 

' We might as well have chucked 'em into 
the gutter,' growled Hemmings. 

1 But,' said Sebastian, calmly, ' you seem to 
forget that all my hard earnings are gone too, 
and that I am in as bad a case as any of you. 
In fact my plight is worse than yours.' 

Saul swore a great oath, and said he didn't 
care twopence about that They wanted their 
money back, and meant to have it, or . ' 

' You'd better sell that bloomin' model o' yourn 
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for firewood — chop it up ; it's good for nothin' 
else now/ sneered Pitcherley. 

'And your engine — knock it to pieces and 
see what it'll fetch as old iron,' added the black- 
smith. 

' You scoundrel ! ' thundered Sebastian rising, 
and taking the papers from his pocket ; ' look 
at these ! ' 

They started back; Hemmings turned pale 
and faltered. 

I What are you goin' to do now ? ' 

I I am going to bring you to a reckoning ! ' 
answered Botoner, sternly. 

' A reckoning ? ' cried the cowardly bully, 
trembling in every limb. 

'Yes. It was you, treacherous villain that 
you are, who wished the experiment to fail, 
because I would not adopt your fireless 
locomotive. You put thinner plates than I 
ordered, not caring if my life was sacrificed 
in the explosion that you knew must take 
place.' 

'It is a lie ! ' shrieked Hemmings with an 
oath. The ruffian sprang forward and aimed a 
blow at Sebastian's head. The next instant 
the assailant was sent staggering against the 
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wall and, unable to recover his balance, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

It was Mrs. Wabsale who had effected this 
timely interposition. She had been watching 
the disputants keenly, and seeing Hemmings 
about to strike the young craftsman, had 
rushed forward and pushed him away. 

' For shame, you brute ! Keep your hands 
off him, or it will be the worse for you/ she 
cried wrathfully, as the blacksmith picked 
himself up. 

1 Mr. Botoner is helpless in one arm ; it's too 
bad to hit him, blest if it ain't/ remarked 
Wabsale, judicially. 

1 Then let him prove his words/ said Hem- 
mings, shaking himself. ' He's been tellin' a 
pack o' lies — I swear he has ! ' 

1 Here is the proof/ said Botoner, showing 
some fragments of metal he had picked up 
that morning in the yard, Compare the thick- 
ness of these plates with the statements con- 
tained in the specifications and with these 
drawings/ 

The inventor showed his plans, sections, 
elevations, etc., and his patrons were occupied 
for upwards of an hour in examining them. 
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The blacksmith was overwhelmed with terror, 
confusion, and impotent rage. At last the 
young craftsmen said, his eyes flashing as he 
addressed Hemmings, 

' I can furnish still farther proof if you 
require it. When I mounted the engine, why 
did you slink away to the farther end of the 
yard?' 

1 It's another lie— I didn't ! ' 

1 But I saw you — we all saw you. If need- 
ful I can bring forward the mayor of Daven- 
stone himself as a witness/ 

* He has the pull on yer there; we did/ 
said Wabsale to the cowering bully. 

' How came it to pass/ continued Sebastian 
contemptuously, ' that you were the only spec- 
tator that took care to retire to a safe distance 
— you who made the engine, and who knew 
I had provided effectually against the resistance 
of the steam, only you had disregarded all my 
instructions. You vile, treacherous hound ! 
If I had been killed — and it was through 
God's mercy alone that I escaped — there might 
have been a charge against you of man- 
slaughter, if not of murder ! ' 

'This is all very fine/ said Saul fiercely 
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'but we ain't goin' to be gammoned by it, I 
can tell you. If- Hemmings likes to stand it, 
why, let him. What have we got to do with 
yer mare o' Davenstone, or any such vermin. 
Come now, pay us our money back ! * 

'Ask Hemmings for your money; he is 
your debtor, not 1/ replied the inventor. 
' The model would have been a grand suc- 
cess but for his stupidity, obstinacy, and ill- 
will/' 

With a savage look the blacksmith clenched 
his right hand, while with the left he pulled 
Saul apart and whispered something in his 
ear. What he said was quite inaudible. 

1 We're going a little way together,' remarked 
Saul aloud to the company, when the whisper- 
ing was over. ' I shall see Hemmings on his 
way home. We've had enough o' this hum- 
buggin' talk.' And putting on their dirty 
crumpled caps, he and the blacksmith hur- 
riedly left the house. They made a sign to 
Pitcherley as they went out, and, a few mo- 
ments afterwards, that worthy followed them. 

It was by this time nearly midnight. 

' They mean to do you a mischief as you're 
goin' home, Mr. Botoner,' said the butcher's 
vol. 1. o 
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wife, with looks of dismay. ' You wait 'ere a 
bit/ 

Wabsale rose from his chair and walked 
nervously about the kitchen. 

4 Don't let the young man leave the house 
this night/ said his wife, beseechingly, taking 
him by the arm, as Sebastian was rolling up 
his papers and preparing to go. 

' They won't hurt him, Sukey ! ' 

4 They will, they will ! ' she exclaimed hys- 
terically. ' I beg and pray you not to go, sir ! 
Keep him here — oh, do ! for God's sake ! ' 

'Thank you very much for your kindness, 
Mrs. Wabsale : you are a good woman/ said 
Sebastian, taking his hat and moving towards 
the door, where he had remained some time on 
account of her entreaties ; ' but I am not afraid 
of them, and I must go. Good night/ 

1 May God preserve you, sir : good night/ 

Closing the door behind him as he stepped 
out, he stood, shrouded in midnight darkness, 
in the narrow winding alley. 

END of vol. 1. 
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